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et, Right: The lovely spire of the CHAPEL 
| J AT MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, where 

B the Carillon is housed. 

\ Below: 

. BRYAN BARKER, Carillonneur, render- 

Ss ing ome of the programs enjoyed by 

ng j thousands. 
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es (A Prayer) G 
Se Thine out-of-doors calls us, O Lord, and we take the (C 
‘2 open road to refresh our spirits with new scenes and \G 
iy new faces, to stand in awe before the wonders Thou \G 
ey hast made and art ever making, to visit spots made 4 
=) memorable by noble lives, and to admire the mighty I: 
yy works of men of yesterday and of today. G 
#) We pray for all those who are away from home, and 2 
toy for all of us as we journey beyond the friendly glow “i 
So of our own hearthfires. May we meet with none that DSL) 
7d\ are strangers, since all are the children of Thy love. ? 
vy May we not deem it impossible that somewhere in our (Cr: 
a travels we shall meet the Lord of Life and recognize Be, 
id) His presence by our burning hearts. And somewhere es 
uy may we come upon the bush that burns and is not \C 
Se consumed. 22 
2) Yea, Lord, when our travel is done, may we find our AS 
ey home acres the holiest ground of all, and may our VG 
) journey’s end find us at last at home in Thee. In a) 
Ay Jesus’ Name. Amen. WL: 
ee, Addison H. Groff. VG 
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IN QUEST OF GOD 


Perhaps few of us realize what a grasp 
Humanism has got upon the modern mind. 
The tew Humanist Churches that have 
been founded and the distinetively Hu- 
manistie literature are no measure of it. 
Much more than most of us realize it is 
pervading our religious thinking and our 


literature and philosophy. Thus when 
“Humanist Sermons” was published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company two or 
three years ago it was discovered that 


practically every sermon in the book was 
by a Unitarian pastor. In our universi- 
ties many teachers of philosophy are found 


who distinctly manifest the Humanistic 
trend. Our magazines are full of it, al- 


though it rarely assumes that name. It 
may be generally defined as the rejection 
of God and all supernaturalism and the 
acceptance of our highest human aspira- 
tion and ideals as the best we know. Fae- 
ing this fact of man being left alone in 
the universe, with no help from either 
God or nature, it becomes him to put up 
the bravest fight he can, realize his best 
self, and since we are all in the same 
boat, so to speak, practice brotherhood 
and companionship to the full. 


The best analysis of Humanism that we 
have yet seen is in a book recently pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, written 
by Walter Marshall Brown, of Oberlin 
College: “Theism and the Modern Mood.” 
I say the “best” study of Humanism be- 
cause, unlike Dr. Charles Francis Potter’s 
recent study of the subject, it is not an 
exposition of it, but a critical analysis. 
Yet the analysis is sympathetic in the 
extreme too sympathetic some have 
thought—showing the causes that lie be- 
hind it, the appeal it makes to disillu- 
sioned minds, and at the same time its 
weaknesses and the difficulties between 
which it must steer in its rejection of the 
supernatural on the one hand and a purely 


WAS BARNUM RIGHT? 


By Ernest H. Cherrington, LL.D., Litt.D., 
General Secretary, World League 
Against Alcoholism 


Does the American people love to be 
humbugged? Barnum thought so and made 
a fortune out of the theory. The foes of 
Prohibition also think so. Just what they 
will gain by putting into practice this 
conception of the intelligence of the aver- 
age man and average woman remains to 
be seen. The press of the country is being 
filled with stories about Prohibition. This 
is natural, since the beverage alcohol ques- 
tion is the most important one confronted 
by the civilized world today. But the 
picture given of Prohibition, its underlying 
principles, the economic necessity for its 
maintenance, the degree of its observance 
or enforcement, the effect it has had upon 
our business and social life is being so 
utterly misrepresented that, however re- 
lucantly, one is forced to ask whether 
there is not a sinister motive and an even 
more sinister influence behind the repeated 
misrepresentations one reads daily. 


A half-dozen wealthy men, according to 
the admissions of the heads of the wet 
organization fighting Prohibition, are 
financing the assaults made upon this 
beneficent national policy. The revelation 
of their methods was given only frag- 
mentary report in the daily press. Not 
since the Senate Judiciary Committee ex- 
posed the work of the liquor interests of 
the country in subsidizing the press, at- 
tacking temperance leaders, corrupting our 
political life and promoting lawbreaking 
and general lawlessness has there been 
such an assault made upon the basie chan- 
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materialistic philosophy on the other. (For 
while it rejects God on the one hand, 
Humanism does not seem quite ready to 
accept chemistry as the solution of the 
highest loves and visions humanity has 
known, although, as Prof. Horton points 
out, it will land there if it does not look 
out and also land where Mr. Krutch has 
already landed, where everything is illu- 
sion—even love itself.) For any student 
who wants to know just what Humanism 
is and what its outcome may be, I recom- 
mend this book. 

But the greater part of this remarkably 
interesting book is not devoted to a study 
of Humanism but to helpful suggestion to 
those who have lost faith in God—and 
many lost faith in Him through the World 
War and other disillusionments—to recover 
that faith. The Christian revelation does 
not help at first because they lost faith in 
that too. But let us try and find God by 
the path of experience. Let us begin 
with this simple definition: “God is my 
own better self.” Here our author relates 


the experience of Tolstoy and others, 
When everything else had failed them they 
fell back on this. They found here a 


source of great help. Always true to their 


best self they found the beginning of 
faith. Then let us take a further step: 


“God is all that is best in our human herit- | 


age.” All the calm, steadfast devotion to 
ideals, all the devotion to country, to great 
causes, to brotherhood, to sacrifice and 
heroic loves, to consecration to truth. 
Surely if God is to be found anywhere it 
will be here. Now we are prepared to take 
a third, and much greater step in experi- 
ence: “God is a vast cosmic drift or trend 
toward harmony, fellowship, and mutual 
aid, whereby our efforts to create a just 
equilibrium in human affairs are support- 
ed and sustained.” This means that our 
puny efforts to bring in the reign of jus- 
tice and peace are sustained by something 
in the structure of the universe; “the stars 
in their courses fight against war and 
oppression.” Our author claims that this 
is verifiable by experience. There is not 
space to follow his arguments here but 
they are very convincing. The scientists 
are more and more convinced of this order- 


nels of current information as exists to- 
day. Supposedly impartial newspaper cor- 
respondents and authors were revealed as 
being secretly in the pay of the liquor 
crowd. The founder of the wet group, 
posing as a philanthropist serving his 
cause without pay, was exposed as the 
recipient of a large salary which did not 
appear upon the books of his organization. 
His seized correspondence forced him to 
the admission that he had more than once 
transported intoxicating liquor. Mass 
meetings, reported by the press as expres- 
sions of the popular will were admitted to 
have been “worked up” by expenditure of 
large sums. Handicaps of all kinds placed 
in the way of enforcement and encourage- 
ment given to law breakers were somewhat 
cynically set forth. The press is silent 
upon these or else so cautiously presents 
them that their force is obscured and the 
people do not realize the true status of 
affairs, evidently on the score that they 
do not constitute news. 


We read misrepresentations concerning 
the amount of drinking done today al- 
though the most casual observer cannot 
fail to note the great decrease in drunk- 
enness everywhere. We read stories of the 
debauchery of youth but the heated pro- 
tests made by leaders of the younger gen- 
eration who are outraged by this libel 
receive slight publication. We are told 
that Prohibition cannot be enforced at the 
very time when the same papers tell the 
story of the arrest and conviction of the 
liquor criminals. We are informed that 
Prohibition has failed even while Census 
Bureau reports and the carefully prepared 
data of great trade associations show the 
undisputable value of Prohibition in great- 
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ly progress in nature. Purpose is not a 
conjecture but something that becomes 
more and more apparent in nature the 
more we study it. There is a force, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness, 
“We see that human life is but a frag- 
mentary part of an intelligible cosmos, an 
orderly flux, an advancing movement in 
which we share, a proeess in which there is 
a world instinct with Beauty.” 

Now we are ready for the last and 
greatest step, namely, the discovery of 
the Christian God by this same method of 
experience. Let us leave the Gospels and 
Epistles alone for a moment and study 
the experience of men of our own day. 
Here the author takes the experience of 
two of the best known men of our own 
time, G. A. Studdert-Kennedy and Baron 
VonHugel, and lets them tell their own 
stories, while he comments upon their ex- 
periences at considerable length because 
they are typical of the experience of thou- 
sands. (One is reminded throughout this 
whole chapter of the famous address of 
the great F. W. R-+bertson before the 
workingmen of Brighton, where he insisted 
that if one would live by the high teach- 
ings and life of Jesus he would ultimately . 
find the God of Jesus. It is something of 
the same argument advanced by Prof. 
William James in “The Will to Believe.” 
It is even more succinctly stated in the 
words of Jesus Himself where He said that 
he who did the will of God would know of 
the doctrine.) 

This helpful chapter moves on from 
strength to strength until we find Prof. 
Horton coming to this conclusion: “I con- 
fess that as I think upon the life of that 
supreme Lover and Sufferer, ‘who for the 
joy that was set before Him endured the 
cross, despising the shame,’ I am never 
for one moment tempted to pity Him for 
the faith in God that led Him to His 
death. Rather am I disturbed with an 
uneasy sense that we sophisticated modern 
folk, with our pitiful timidity and our 
persistent self-seeking, are living in dark- 
ness and misery when we might follow 
Him through suffering into ight and joy.” 


Frederick Lynch. 


progress, 


ly decreasing the death rate and in stabil- 
izing our whole economic structure in the 
post-war period and in the difficult pres- 
ent day when all the industrial nations of 
the world are undergoing an unparallelled 
reconstruction. We are told that Prohi- 
bition is fostering crime, although the 
great criminal authorities of the country 
as well as the census data of the nation 
shows a marked decrease in our crime ratio 
for the Prohibition period. ; 
Barnum may have made millions out of 
his theory that the American people love 
to be humbugged, but those millionaires 
who hope to bring back the liquor business 
with its billions of potentiol dollars for 
their profit at the cost of wrecking the 
safety, the security, the morals. and the 
health of the American people have a false 
conception both of the age in which we 
are living and of the mentality of the 
people of this land. Abraham Lincoln was 
right when he declared “you can fool all 
the people some of the time and some of 
the people all the time, but you cannot 
fool all of the people all of the time.” 


EASTERN SYNOD’S STATISTICAL 
_ REPORT 


Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


For the year ending Dec. 31, 1929, the 
oldest Synod is the first to make possible 
its summarized report. Its 13 stated clerks 
were personally interested and diligent in 
securing correct records and every one of — 
the Classical reports are therefore now 100 
per cent accurate. Of these Classes the 
reports were received in the following 
order: Reading, 3-11-30; West Susque- 
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THE PASTOR’S BEST CHANCE 


At a largely attended conference of pastors, held in Tor- 
onto, Canada, in connection with the recent convention of 
the International Council of Religious Education, the ques- 
tion of the pastor’s responsibility and opportunity in con- 
nection with the whole problem of religious education was 
frankly discussed. To some of us the outstanding feature 
of the discussion was the enthusiasm and apparent unan- 
imity of the sentiments with regard to the primacy of the 
pastor’s class as the minister’s “best chance.” It was in- 
teresting and not a little heartening to some of us to hear 
the commendations of this time-tried method from Method- 
ists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and pastors of other 
communions which in former years minimized this prepar- 
atory instruction and nurture of youth in the things of God, 
previous to their admission into full membership in the 
Church of Chtrist, in what they variously called the prepar- 
atory class, the pastor’s class, the training class, etc. We 
have, of course, known this as the catechetical class, and as 
one after another spoke of its gracious opportunities with 
warm words of appreciation, we could not help wishing 
that many of our own pastors (and people too) could have 
been present to hear what they said. 

Dean Weigle of Yale Divinity School did not hesitate to 
say that it was the instruction in the pastor’s class, and the 
spirit of the pastor who taught it, which made him a Chris- 
tian and brought him into the ministry—a result which 
would never have been obtained through the poor teaching 
or lack of teaching to which he was subjected in the Sun- 
day Schools he attended in his youth. Undoubtedly, if the 
pastor takes full advantage of the opportunities afforded 
to him in the catechetical class, insisted the Dean, he will 
find it his very best chance to win the young people and to 
mold them into useful membership in the Church, 


But while all these words of appreciation were being 
spoken, we could not help wondering whether in the old 
Reformed Church, in which this practice has been not only 
sanctioned but emphasized for centuries, we are not today 
facing a situation in which our own men are prone to min- 
imize what the leaders in other communions are beginning 
to magnify. So much the worse for us if we fail to remain 
true to our high heritage! It might be well for every 


Classis to make an intensive study of the situation—to dis- 
cover, if possible, how many of our young people are receiv- 
ing anything like an adequate course of instruction and 
training. “I manage to meet the young folks for a half 
hour three or four times for informal talks before con- 
firmation,” said a city pastor. But this is a far cry from 
the months and years of conscientious catechization which 
was once considered essential; in many cases it hardly en- 
ables the pastor and the young folks to become well enough 
acquainted to recognize one another when they pass on the 
street. We know of some cases, on the other hand, where 
this “best chance’ was so well used by the pastor that the 
young people he confirmed became his loyal friends for 
life, bound to him by ties of affection and fealty which the 
testings of many years could not break. 
2 ees 


THE WRITINGS OF CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The syndicated daily newspaper articles by the only liv- 
ing ex-President of the United States, Calvin Coolidge, have 
naturally aroused much comment. To not a few these brief 
homilies are the very essence of concentrated wisdom and 
sublimated common sense. To others, alas, they seem like 
pleas for stagnation, platitudinous and inane if not smug 
and reactionary. When one has been so prominent in poli- 
tics as the Massachusetts sage who has been so highly hon- 
ored by his countrymen, it is inevitable that a certain amount 
of partisan prejudice should color opinions of what he says 
and does. Perhaps the most biting criticism we have seen 
comes, however, from the “oldest religious journal in the 
English-speaking world,” The Churchman. Our contempor- 
ary, so highly esteemed for its many good works, seems 
to be moved to contempt, if not to nausea, and says: “To 
the steadily widening list of puerilities with which the 
American press is overloaded by syndicalism, now comes 
Calvin Coolidge, once a highly respected President of these 
United States. He appears in a string of papers with re- 
marks that make a reader wonder what has become of that 
boasted New England mind, composed, it was everywhere 
thought, of the hardest sort of sense. Listen to this maud- 
lin mush: ‘Our country, our people, and our civil and re- 
ligious institutions may not be perfect, but they are what 
we have made them. They are good enough so that it has 
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been necessary to build a high exclusion law to prevent all 
the world from rushing in to possess them. My country- 
men, it is time to stop criticizing and quarreling and begin 
sympathizing and helping.’ For our part we will do both— 
sympathizing with the suggestion made by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, who urged that ex-Presidents should be pensioned 
at the rate of $25,000 a year to free them from the need 
of making fools of themselves in print after retirement 
from office. He had Roosevelt in mind. The present case 
is one of greater flagrancy.” 

Now really, isn’t this a bit “high-hat’’? It sounds almost 
like one of the intelligentsia. We have read the daily let- 
ters of Mr. Coolidge with some care and, we hope, without 
much bias. We cannot feel that Americans will ever have 
much reason to blush over Mr. Coolidge’s folly; we rather 
suspect most of them will be grateful for his homely and 
wholesome counsel. President Wilson anticipated with the 
serene confidence of a well-balanced mind the future “ver- 
dict of mankind,” and he advised others to show decent 
respect for that verdict. When the final estimate is made 
on the writings of Calvin Coolidge (even those prepared 
for magazines and daily newspapers) we do not believe they 
will be regarded as “maudlin”, “mushy” or “puerile”’. What- 
ever their faults, these writings will carry weight because 
they express the views of a high-minded Christian gentle- 
man, who exalts religion, who has faithfully served his 
country, and who has practiced in a noteworthy degree the 
righteousness which he proclaims with his pen. 

> ee ae 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE! 


We confess we ‘“‘sat up and took notice” after we read 
the following editorial paragraph-in the Watchman-Ex- 
aminer ; and then we wondered whether we ever would have 
nerve enough to talk quite so boldly to our sensitive contri- 
butors. Try as we would, we could not keep out of the 
back of our mind the thought that at least some of these 
contributors might reply that we were “being paid to do 
just this work,” and that they didn’t care very much how 
much time we lost in getting it done! In spite of our fears, 
however, we decided to pass on to you what the WVatchman- 
Examiner says: “We shall have to insist that writers of 
sermons, articles and news notes furnish us with clean and 
clearly written manuscripts. Typewriter should be used 
when possible, and all manuscripts should be double spaced, 
and proper margins should be left. It is unreasonable to 
ask us to reduce articles. In such an office as ours we are 
driven like pack horses. Then often in reducing manu- 
scripts they become so marked up that we are obliged to 
have them copied. Our stenographers spent almost this 
entire day copying a long article that should have been sent 
to us ready for the printer. After you have reduced your 
article, then copy it carefully before sending it to us. If it 
is your desire to have your article printed and at the same 
time to save us from insanity, please send us decent copy!” 

* k * 


COLLEGES—AND WEEK ENDS 


It has been remarked: “Jt’s a great life if you don’t week- 
end” —but some folks are “week-ending” so regularly that 
they are growing weak at both ends. Apart from the dis- 
astrous effect this habit has had upon Church attendance, 
it has also played havoc with many homes, depleted many 
purses, unfitted many workers for the tasks of the week, 
and often turned the Lord’s Day into a carnival. Of 
course, times change and it may not be possible in some in- 
stances to retrace our steps and revitalize the quieter and 
more simple customs of a by-gone age. A recent confer- 
ence disclosed quite fully, for example, how the week-end 
habit is also disorganizing the discipline in many of our 
colleges. Not only does this greatly decrease the number 
of students who might and should be on the campus during 
religious worship (if such a venerable institution as the col- 
lege chapel is still maintained), but it also makes much 
more difficult the problem of oversight of the conduct of 
students. In the old days it was the common thing for 
college students to remain at the institution until the end 
of the term. Nowadays, every week-end is regarded as a 
holiday and many students have automobiles, or airplanes, 
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or other easy methods of.transportation, and can go to all: 
points of the compass and usually return in time for Men- 
day classes, even though many of them get back the worse 
for wear. 

Much has been written the last few years with regard 
to the orgies carried on by some of these students in great 
cities, or at roadhouses and other resorts, during these week- 
end parties. We may well ask whether a man is hopelessly 
old-fashioned and unfair when he writes such words as 
these by Dr. Frederick Lynch, or are there still to be num- 
bered among our readers a good many who will give hearty 
assent to his sentiments. Dr. Lynch says: “It is not fair 
to the decent boys and girls in college to keep those there 
who drink, and it is not fair to the homes from which the 
students have come. Take one illustration: New York 
City is swarming with boys who come to the city from 
several great near-by universities for the week-ends. Now, 
a friend of mine who went to a certain famous restaurant 
in this city, because he liked the food, told me he had to 
stop going on Saturdays and Sundays because the sight 
was too disgusting. It was filled with mere boys and girls 
from near-by colleges, and most of them drinking untik 
they made fools of themselves. Now, these boys should 
have been in Yale and Princeton or the other colleges, 
reading books or sitting in Church. Church is a p!ace for 
a child on Sunday. When he is at home he goes with his 
parents. When he is in college it is the college’s place to 
see that he is there. And week-ends should be spent on the 
campus. They are more important in imparting the best— 
the atmosphere, the friendships, the contacts—that a college 
has to give, than are the days of recitation.” 

But even if you protest that only an “old fogy” could 
hope for a return of the “good old days’? when week-ends: 
were supposed to be put to some good use, perhaps you will 
agree that those supposedly in pursuit of the higher learning 
should not be numbered among the most flagrant violators: 
of law, but should be expected to give some evidence of real 


culture. 
* ok * 


THE CRYSTAL CHRIST 


In previous brief papers a very little has been written of 
Jesus, “in social relations,” “in the realm of intellect,” and 
in regard to His “spiritual-mindedness.” Let no one think 
for a moment that these phases exhaust the content of His 
being. Jesus was many-sided and from every point of view 
was supreme. What cannot be said of His gentleness, of 
His patience, of His forbearance, of His graciousness ? 
Many years ago a lady, speaking of a former pastor, said 
he was what she would call a “gracious Christian gentle- 
man!” That beautiful phrase might appropriately be em- 
ployed to characterize Jesus. He was the perfect embodi- 
ment of gentlemanliness and a marvel of graciousness. He 
was much more than a “perfait gentil knight,” though that — 
: a phrase too noble to be applied to more than a select 

ew. 

Nor was Jesus, although such beautiful phrases may be 
fittingly employed to set forth His character, weakly, ef- 
feminate, lacking in virility. There are a few instances 
when His heart was hot with indignation and His face 
blazed with scorn! What scorching words were those He 
addressed unto the wretched Pharisees,—“‘whited sepul- 
chers, which outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are 
full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness!” And 
how His eyes flamed when He entered the temple and 
drove out the money-changers and buyers and sellers, say- 
ing, “It is written, My house shall be called’a house of pray- 
er; but ye make it a den of robbers!” Under such circum- 
stances would we have Him speak otherwise? Indeed, we 
may say with the officers sent out to apprehend Him, 
“Never man so spake!” 


Such love for the little folk, such pity for the fallen, so 
“touched with a feeling for our infirmities”; such strength 
and such gentleness, such flaming indignation against wrong 
and such marvelous forbearance with the wrong-doer, make 
Him unique. There never was, there never will be, any 
other like Him. The great, the noble, the high-minded, the 


pure-hearted, all, fall so far below Him that there are no 
terms of comparison! 
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The late Sidney Lanier, a fine Southern poet, wrote a 
poem based on the quaint conceit that there is some foible, 
or frailty, or flagrancy, even in the noblest of men, that 
needs to be forgiven, and which we are glad to forgive be- 
cause of other excellencies which they evince; and he goes 
‘on to name a score or so of the great names of story and 
point out these foibles and forgive them. Then the poet 
bursts forth with this rhapsody: 

“But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of time, 
But Thee, O poet’s Poet, wondrous Tongue, 
But Thee, Oh, man’s best Man, Oh, love’s best Love, 
Oh, perfect Life in perfect labor writ, 
Oh, all men’s Comrade, Servant, King or Priest, 
What if, or yet, what lapse, what mole, what flaw, 
What error, tattled by an enemy 
Of inference loose, what lack of grace 
Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or death’s, 
Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 
Jesus, good Paragon, Thou crystal Christ?” 
—G. 5. R. 


* * * 


HE SHOULD BE KEPT AT HOME 


Not long ago, the Commission on Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of Churches, issued the 8th Annual Honor 
Roll of states free of lynching, showing that in 1929, 43 
states had a clean record, the same number as in 1928. In 
1928, there were eleven victims; and in 1929, ten, of whom 
four were lynched in Florida, three in Texas, and one each 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. Three of the vic- 
tims were white and seven colored. According to the rec- 
ords of Dr. M. N. Work, of Tuskegee Institute, there were 
27 instances in which officers of the law prevented lynch- 
ings, 3.in Northern States and 24 in Southern. The only 
States in the Union that have never had a record of a lynch- 
ing are the five New England States of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

“So long as the evil of lynching is still within our bor- 
ders,” says the Federal Council report, “there is need for 
ever-increasing vigilance on the part of the religious forces 
of this land in order that respect for law and order may be 
preserved and protection of life guaranteed to every citi- 
zen.” This statement is doubly true when one learns that 
U. S. Senator Cole L. Blease, of South Carolina, in his 
campaign to retain his seat in the highest legislative body 
in our land, actually advocated lynch law, at least so far as 
those whom he calls “negro rapists” are concerned. A man 
who has so little confidence in the courts of justice and the 
orderly methods provided in our government for the pun- 
ishment of those convicted of crime after due legal process, 
certainly is not fit to be a member of the U. S. Senate, or 
to hold any other office in the Republic. It is a disgraceful 
thing when those who are called upon to make our laws are 
themselves the instigators of lawlessness; this is of the 
essence of treason. It is to be hoped the people of South 
Carolina will not continue to show that they want such an 
advocate of lawlessness and murder to represent them in 
the U. 5. Senate. 


* * * 


“THE GOD OF HARVEST PRAISE” 


Our Memory Hymn for August appropriately reminds 
us of the harvest season. When the fruits of the earth 
are beginning to ripen and the products of field, orchard, 
and garden are being garnered for the sustenance and sol- 
ace of mankind, we turn to one of the Hymns written by 
James Montgomery, (1771-1845), who is called “a Scots- 
gman of Irish descent,” and who ranks after Isaac Watts, 
Charles Wesley and Reginald Heber, as one of the major 
hymn-writers of the Romantic Revival in the beginning 
of the 19th century. 

Montgomery was a lover of God’s good world and main- 
tained a grateful heart in the midst of the trials and perse- 
cutions of life. He accuses himself of “mediocrity of 
mind,” but that was rather a sweet simplicity and sincerity 
of character, mingled with a rare courage. Such was his 
faith in liberty and truth that his publications lodged him, 
time and again, behind prison bars. It was a time when 
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new impulses of freedom were stirring the world, and a 
song of praise from one who has thus suffered for liberty’s 
sake seem doubly impressive. The last years of Mont- 
gomery’s life were, happily, more placid; instead of prison 
sentences and fines he was given a royal pension. 

Our Memory Hymn, set to the tune ‘‘Dort” by the well- 
known American composer, Lowell Mason, scarcely needs 
any explanation. It is a challenge to join with all the 
voices of nature in a “Hallelujah Chorus” to the God of 
the Harvest. It is poetry and music combined to say: 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul; and forget not all His bene- 
nis” 

eae oe 


WESTWARD HO! 


The call of the wild; the snow-peaked mountains and the 
wide rolling prairies; the glistening glaciers and the tumb- 
ling water-falls, together with a multitude of other voices 
of nature were calling to us in one harmonious chorus. 
What else could we do but yield to the invitation and go 
where East ceases to be the East and where West is alto- 
gether the West. And so it came to pass that Saturday 
morning, July 12th, found us in Chicago. Our special train 
would not leave before evening and we had the day as our 
own. Thanks to the advice of a friend we used the double- 
decker buses and had a most satisfactory sight-seeing trip 
through the city and along the Lake Front for a minimum 
cost. The distance from the end of the bus line on the North 
to its end beyond Jackson Park on the South, is about 35 
miles. This entire distance was covered at a cost of ten 
cents per person. Tour hours of delightful lake breezes, 
together with many of the important buildings of Chicago, 
were enjoyed at a cost of thirty cents each. The Palm 
Olive new sky-line building with its tower, which will hold 
a powerful search-light that will be visible for many miles, 
as well as “the biggest building in the world,” a new ‘“‘Mer- 
chandising Mart,” were among the buildings that challenged 
our attention. 

In Jackson Park we saw the Art Building that stood 
during the World’s Fair of 1893, under reconstruction. The 
broken remains of one of the three “Christopher Columbus 
ships”, shown at the same World’s Fair, is still to be seen 
moored in one of the lagoons. Another evening ride along 
the Lake Shore Drive showed us thousands of auto cars 
crowding the road, while along the Lake Front there were 
thousands of bathers on the shore as well as in the waters 
of Lake Michigan. It was Chicago’s hottest day of the 
year, but the grateful and refreshing breezes from Lake 
Michigan tempered the heat waves and made the day quite 
bearable. 

At 10.30 P. M. Central Time or 12.30 Philadelphia day- 
light saving time, our special train moved out from Union 
Station, and we were starting on our fortnight venture into 
the Far West. —AmBrosE M. ScHMIDT. 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 
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THE PARABLE OF THE STIFFS AND THE 
SKINNERS 


I visited a Big Construction Camp, where there was Ex- 
cavating, and Filling, and Grading and work in Reinforced 
Concrete, and in Steel Rivetting and much beside. And 
when even had come I heard an Uproatious Tumult in our 
part of the Camp, and the Boss said, The Skinners are 
giving a Cat-fish fry with the Stiffs. 

And I inquired concerning the Stiffs and the Skinners. 

And I was informed that in Excavating and Filling there 
is an Sort of Driver of Mules Who walketh beside his Plow 
or his Scraper driving his mules from the Ground, and 
another sort Who rideth on high above his load of Clay 
or Gravel. 

And I inquired, saying, Which set of men hath the 
Larger Pay or the Greater Honor? 
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And the Boss said, There is no difference in the Pay, and 
there is a Constant Dispute Concerning this Honor, For 
the Skinners say, We are the Regular Fellows, who do the 
work of real He-men, while the Stiffs are Back Numbers 
who must ride and drive. And the Stiffs say, We are they 
who have come up out of our Labors in the Mud, who as 
a well-earned reward are Enthroned and entitled to look 
down upon the Laborious Skinners. 

And I inquired, Do the Stiffs and the Skinners fight? 

And the Boss said, No, the Skinners fight among them- 
selves, but the Stiffs will they not fight. And the two Sets 
of men Blaspheme Each other lovingly, but do their fight- 
ing at home. 

Then said I, So far as I am able to express a Judgment, 
this is as it should be. And I hope the Dispute between 
the Stiffs and the Skinners will never be settled, but that 
each of these two Classes will think that his own Class is 
that of the Regular Fellows. Yea, and I hope it will be so 
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in the world of Literature and among the Philosophers, 
that there will ever be a Generous and Friendly Rivalry be- 
tween the Skinners who are in the Mud, still toiling with 
God to Create Worlds out of Dust and Inert Brain Sub- 
stance, which I think is the Most Refractory Material on 
which God hath ever wrought, and the Stiffs who have 
Arrived and who ride in Proud Consciousness that their 
Hard Work is done, and that they are entitled to Honor. 


And I spake thus with the Boss. 

And he said, Insofar as Philosophy is a Construction 
Contract, and thou art on the Job, which dost thou deem 
thyself, a Skinner or a Stiff? 


And I said, Make no mistake. I am and hope that I 
ever shall be a Skinner, and the gentle Sting of My lash 
is most Salutary for them to whom it is applied. But now 
and then I am willing to accept a Ride, and a Share in the 
Cat-fish fry. 


Like a Giant Harp in the Heavens 


By DanieL HEEFNER 


(Those who have enjoyed the Mercersburg Academy Carillon, and the thousands of friends who have not, will be glad 
for this valuable description by one who knows) 


In the southern section of the beau- 
tiful Cumberland Valley, along the Blue 
Ride Mountains, lies the village of Mer- 
cersburg, known throughout the world as 
an educational center. In 1936 the Mer- 
cersburg Academy will celebrate the cen- 
- tenary of its birth. During the past 95 
years this town has been outstanding 
because of its historical background and 
the beautiful campus that may be found 
there. ; 


In 1926 there was completed at Mer- 
cersburg one of the most beautiful Gothic 
chapels in America. Compared with many 
of the larger chapels, noted architects have 
said that the Mercersburg Chapel is a gem. 
In the tower of the spire one may find a 
carillon of 48 bells, the largest of which 
weights 314% tons and the smallest 12 
pounds. The makers of these bells are 
Gillett & Johnston, of Croydon, England. 
This carillon is the first to have been in- 
stalled in the State of Pennsylvania and, 
at the time it was placed at Mercersburg, 
was one of the largest in this country. 
The pitch of the tenor or largest bell is 
A sharp and that of the smallest or treble 
is G. 

Visitors to the Mercersburg campus are 
permitted to climb the steps of the tower 
to see these bells which are located ap- 
proximately 75 feet above the ground. On 
many of the European bells, where carril- 
lons are more in evidence than in America, 
no inscriptions have been placed. At Mer- 
cersburg, inasmuch as the carillon is a 
family memorial, the five heaviest bells 
contain the names of the members of the 
family of Henry Bucher Swoope, of the 
Class of 1900 at Mercersburg, who pre- 
sented the bells to the Academy. On the 
heaviest bell appears the name “Roland,” 
which is most appropriate since it appears 
on a goodly number of bells in Europe. 
This was placed on this bell in honor of 
Mr. Swoope’s father. The names on the 
other bells memorialize Mr. Swoope’s 
mother, his wife, his sister, and his daugh- 
ters. Twenty of the bells contain inserip- 
tions, the largest in addition to the name 
“Roland” having moulded into it the fol- 
lowing: “To the Glory of God. This Caril- 
lon is the Gift of Henry Bucher Swoope, 
Class of 1900, and His Family.” On an- 
other bell appears a Latin clause written 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke, the noted writer 
and diplomat. When translated, it says: 
“Ringing true, I am in harmony with my 
brothers.” Another van Dyke inscription 
is: “Musie is the delight of youth, the 
consolation of age.” Dr. William Mann 


Irvine, who was at that time headmaster, 
wrote the following inscription for one 
of the bells: “May the singing of these 
bells be the voice of our gratitude to 
Thee.’ An additional inscription which 
has been placed on one of the bells was 
taken from a bell at Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, N. H., by permission of that 
school. When translated from the Latin 
it reads: “Come hither, boys, that you may 


SERENITY 


No pictures hang in the whitewashed 
halls 

Of the little old house on the hill— 

But never a painter with all his 
skill 

Made the roses that bloom on its 
walls. 


The little brown house seems to 
weather content, 

As I go that way, lingering awhile; 

’Mid the silence and beauty I’m 
moved to smile 

At the message so charmingly sent. 


The little old house gives a note of 
cheer, 

Preaches of love—and serenity too— 

To encourage my spirit all the day 
through 

‘And show me that God is right near. 


—HElizabeth W. Fry. 


become men.” Dr. Archibald Rutledge, 
writer and educator, wrote for one of the 
bells: “My mortal musie builds immortal 
dreams.” A number of Bible inscriptions 
may be found, such as “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men”; “Blessings, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
on the throne”; “Sing to the Lord, for He 
hath triumphed gloriously.” 
Mercersburg’s first headmaster always 
felt that an educational institution could 
not be operated without sincere sentiment. 
He never dealt in sentimentalities, but he 
felt that affection and sentiment were nec- 
essary to the education of youth. In the 
largest or tenor bell, because of this sen- 
timent, there were moulded 223 pieces of 
copper. All of these pieces were of more 
or less historic value and all were gath- 
ered from a wide variety of sources, An- 


cient copper coins, minted before the 
birth of Jesus Christ, were of Alexander 
the Great; Julius Cesar; Athens, with a 
figure of Athena; ancient Rome, showing 
a wolf suckling Romulus and Remus; an- 
cient Bactria, which is now Persia; 
Antioch, in the time of Augustus Cesar; 
Carthage, in the period when she was 
fighting Rome; Egypt, in the days of 
Ptolemy III; and Nero. There were also 
three coins from the early Christian era, 
including a coin of Constantine the Great, 
which was struck “to the genius of the 
Roman people’; a coin of Dioclectian; 
and a Roman cup-shaped coin from the 
reign of Gallienus, a Roman emperor who 
lived 250 years after Christ and who was 
killed by his own soldiers. 


Napoleon Bonaparte is well repre- 
sented in this historic copper. There is @ 
coin of his struck at Strasburg in 1814; a 
coin of Charles XIV, of Norway, who is 
known as Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s 
generals, and who married Napoleon’s 
sister; a coin of King Joseph Napoleon, 
of Spain. The value of this Spanish coin 
was eight maravedi. When Columbus be- 
gan his voyage in 1492, he promised ten 
thousand maravedi to that member of his 
crew who should first discover land. A 
coin of King Jerome Napoleon, which was 
used in Westphalia; a coin of King 
Joachim Napoleon, which was struck and 
used at Naples; and last of all, a copper 
half-pence of St. Helena, of 1821, the year 
in which Napoleon died on that island. 


Other heroes than Napoleon are repre- 
sented in the collection. There is a cop- 
per coin of Gustavus Adolphus, of 1628; 
an Irish penny, struck in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; a coin of Peter the 
Great; a copper coin from the Island of 
Goa, off the coast of India, where the 
tomb of Francis Xavier, the great Cath- 
olic missionary and explorer, was placed. 
In the carillon were moulded coins of a 
peculiar shape or quality, such as a 
toweelah or long bit from the Persian 
Gulf. It looks somewhat like a hairpin, 
its prototype being the “long bit” which 
the pearl divers. used to close their nos- 
trils when they went below to search for 
treasure; a piece of knife money from 
China, about 2000 B. C.—copper in the 
form of a knife was the first money used 
in China, There is a piece of gun money 
of James II, minted in 1689 A. D, Al- 
though it was made of copper, in his reign 
James decreed gun money to be worth 
one-half crown. When William came to 
the throne, he made this piece to be 
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worth one and one-half pence. There is a 


copper coin from Travancore, South 
India, worth one-sixth of a penny, one 
of the smallest coins in the world and 
struck for use in charity; a token from 
California, struck in 1849 and used as a 
$5 chip in card playing; a token from 
California, struck in 1847 and used as a 
$10 chip in ecard playing; a Turkish mite, 
made to throw to the beggars at the 


Mosque of St. Sofia, in Constantinople; 
a widow’s mite, struck in the reign of 
Herod Agrippa, A. D. 37-44. On the ob- 
verse is a fringed umbrella. On the re- 
verse are three ears of corn springing from 
one stalk in the field. This is the coin 
spoken of by Christ in the parable of the 
widow’s mite. 

The Mohammedan world is represented 
in the copper of the Mercersburg bells, 
There is a small coin struck for the Sul- 
tan of Boreno in the Mohammedan year 
1304, which would be the Christian year 
1888; also a copper dollar from the Sudan; 
a piece of ring money from Benin on the 
west coast of Africa. A Mercersburg 
alumnus, who is the interpreter in the 
Royal Bank of Persia, at Teheran, and 
who is of Mohammedan birth, sent a 
few Persian coppers for the bells; the 
Republic of Liberia, in West Africa, is 
represented. There is also a copper ring 
from the Swiss lake dwellings. This form 
of money is very rare and goes further 
back than one thousand years before 
Christ, when the early peoples of Switzer- 
land built their houses on piles in the 
lakes in order to get away from the wolves 
and their other enemies. 

There are coins from many distant 
countries, such as Siberia in the reign of 
Catherine II, Morocco, German East 
Africa, Bengal, Sumatra, British Guiana, 
Sarawak (which is an old name for 
Borneo); the Boer Dutch Republic in the 
year 1892, with the head of Oom Paul 
on it; Australia, French Guiana, New Zea- 
land, Madagascar, Portuguese West Africa, 
and the Prince of Wales Islands, which are 
off the coast of Australia. 


There are also pieces of copper from 
many sources of real historic value as 
follows: A medal from Lord Nelson’s flag- 
ship in the Baltic, “The Foudroyant.” 
This vessel was launched at Plymouth in 
April, 1798, and was wrecked at Black- 
pool in June, 1897. The medal was struck 
from the copper of the vessel after its 
breaking up. There are pieces of copper 
shells from the battlefields at Metz, St. 
Mihiel, Belleau Wood, Rheims, Verdun. 
The copper from the battlefields of France 
was picked up during and immediately 
following the World War by the writer 
of this article. The piece from Rheims 
was picked up by him from the floor of 
the beautiful cathedral that was almost 
destroyed by German gunfire. There is a 
small medal of copper from “The Victory,” 
Admiral Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar; a 
piece of copper from the “U. S. S. Whip- 
ple,” presented by an alumnus of the 
Academy; also copper from “The Colum- 
bia,” the celebrated yacht of the late 
Pierpont Morgan, which twice successfully 
defended America’s cup; a contribution of 
copper by Sir Thomas Lipton from “The 
Shamrock IV” which challenged for Amer- 
ica’s cup; from the “Olympia,” Admiral 
Dewey’s flagship at the battle of Manila; 
from the “U. S. S. Indiana,” the “U. S. 8S. 
Iowa,” and the “U. S. S. Massachusetts,” 
three battleships of the Spanish War; from 
the “U. S. S. Oregon,” the queen of the 
American Navy which rounded Cape Horn 
in the Spanish War; from a German sub- 
marine captured in the World War; from 
the Presidential Yacht, the “U. 8. S. May- 
flower”; a piece of metal made from the 
armorplate of the Confederate ironclad, 
the “Merrimac,” fought the “Monitor” in 
Hampton Roads—this metal is very rare; 
a piece of antenna wire from the PN-91, 
the naval plane which flew from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii in the summer of 1925. 
The late Commander John Rodgers, U. S. 
N., who had charge of the plane, con- 
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tributed this piece of wire; a copper bolt 
from “The Constitution” or “Old Iron- 
sides,” contributed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Honorable Curtis D. Wilbur; a 
piece of copper from a bell which was 
melted in the Baltimore fire. Undoubtedly 
the most valuable piece in the entire col- 
lection is a shaving of copper from the 
Liberty Bell. It will be remembered that 
in 1836, the Liberty Bell cracked when it 
was being tolled for the funeral of Chief 
Justice John Marshall. In 1842, skilled 
workmen bored out the crack and tried 
to repair it, but their efforts were not suc- 
cessful. One of those shavings of copper 
is melted into the tenor bell, giving to 
Mercersburg bells a sort of baptism, or 
consecration, to the great ideal of liberty. 

All the material incorporated in this 
large bell was brought together in such a 
way that it gives it an international recog- 
nition. .There were also pieces of copper 
containing personal attachments. Mr. §. 
G. Rupley, the retired tinsmith of Mer- 
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CITY HAS MORE BELIEVERS 
THAN PEWS, BUT MANY 
ARE PASSIVE 


If everybody who believes in 
Christianity went to Church there 
would not be half enough Churches. 

If those who practice it attended 
Sunday’s services they would be 
compelled to go early to get a seat 
and there would be “standing room 
only” signs at every Church door. 

Because of our early training the 
principle of the Golden Rule has 
been bred into us. Therefore we 
consider it a natural condition, pay 
little attention to it, and as a result 
imagine Church attendanee has noth- 


ing to do with the blessings we en- 
joy. As a result, many pews are 
empty. 

We must practice what we say we 


believe. Belonging to a_ political 
party and not voting is the same as 
believing in Christianity and never 
going to Church. The country can 
not run itself. Neither can the 
Church. Good citizens must do their 
share for both. 

Sunday is a good time to begin 
doing what we have so long neglect- 
ed to do. We believe in Christianity. 
Why not show others by our acts 
that we hold that belief? 


—Reading (Pa.) “Eagle.” 


cersburg, a very great friend of Mercers- 
burg’s first headmaster, contributed a cop- 
per kettle, which had been made from a 
large copper ball which for 75 years 
adorned the top of the steeple of the 
Union Church in Mercersburg. This build- 
ing was occupied by the Lutheran and the 
Reformed Churches. When the Church 
was torn down, Mr. Rupley’s father se- 
cured the ball, split it, and made two 
copper kettles of goodly size from the 
material. One of these kettles was given 
to the Academy by Mr. Rupley, and a 
small piece of the kettle was cut out and 
put into the Mercersburg bell. Mr. Rup- 
ley, who now is past 82 years old and 
whose family is one of the oldest in the 
Cumberland Valley—in fact, the name can 
be traced back several hundred years to 
French origin—still lives in Mercersburg 
and is very greatly interested in the af- 
fairs of the school and town. 


Contributions to the Mercersburg Chapel 
have been made by preachers of every 
known Protestant denomination, Jews, 
Roman Catholic, Christian Scientists, 
Confucianists, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
Shintoists, and Brahmans. One of the 
Brahman contributions was from Pundit 
Moti Lal Neehru, the right-hand man of 
Ghandi in India. Nearly every state that 
has existed during the past two thousand 
years is represented in this collection. 
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During the summer months, beginning 
on June 8, on Sunday afternoon at 3.30 
o'clock and on Tuesday evening at 8 
o’clock, Bryan Barker, the English earil- 
lonneur, will give recitals on the bells. In 
previous years when the weather has been 
favorable, the Sunday afternoon crowds 
on the campus, where ample parking space 


is provided, have reached a number as 
high as 20,000 people. Approximately 
5,000 people gather daily during these 
months. Mr. Barker, who has written a 


number of carillon numbers himself, came 
to Mercersburg directly from Sydney 
University, Sydney, Australia. On _ his 
way to America he stopped at his home at 
Loughborough, England, where a farewell 
gathering was held in his honor and where 
he had been Honorary Deputy Carillon- 
neur. In an address made by the Mayor 
of Loughborough, he stated that the com- 
mittee in charge of this farewell to Mr. 
Barker desired to record its high appre- 
ciation of the valuable service rendered 
by him during his appointment as Honor- 
ary Deputy Carillonneur. This committee 
‘have watched with pleasure the progress 
made by Mr. Barker in the art of bell- 
playing and congratulate him on the 
technical skill and musicianly ability 
which distinguish his performances. While 
regretting the loss of his services to 
Loughborough, they compliment him on his 
appointment as carillonneur at Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and wish him every 
success and prosperity in his future 
career.” Mr. Barker, who is a former 
student of Anton Brees, Mercersburg’s 
first carillonneur, who is now bellmaster 
at the Bok Sanctuary at Mountain Lake, 
Fla., has great ability in his art. One 
wonders at times just how he is able to 
perform with such celerity. His ability 
in playing the chromatic scale distinctly 
is almost unbelievable. The bells are 
played at a keyboard known as a clavier 
and each note must be struck independ- 
ently of the other notes and the harmony 
which comes from the tower makes the 
listener feel as though there is a great 
organ near the skies. The bells may be 
heard best at a distance of one-eighth of 
a mile from the Chapel and the authori- 
ties at Mercersburg advise those who visit 
the campus to hear the recitals to park 
their cars away from the Chapel during 
the concerts so that they, to the best ad- 
vantage, might hear the music which is 
so rare in America, There is no question 
that the two outstanding carillonneurs in 
America are Anton Brees and Bryan 
Barker, Mr. Brees’s former student. It is 
hard to conceive hearing such music as 
Handel’s “Minuet in D minor, from the 
10th Suite,” or Movrart’s “Minuet in D 
major” played on bells. Mr. Barker’s own 
“Fantasia, Menuetto and Trio,’ written 
especially for the carillon, is another num- 
ber which attracts the attention of listen- 
ers. Such other numbers as_ Chopin’s 
“Puneral March” and hymns along with 
international airs are played with such 
delicacy that one would think that the 
artist were playing an organ keyboard. 
The action of the clavier in connection 
with the bells is entirely mechanical and 
requires much strength and ability in play- 
ing. Several other numbers written by 
Mr. Barker for the bells and which will 
appear on his programs throughout the 
summer are the following: “Toccata”; 
“Maestoso”; “Prelude in G Minor”; “Pre- 
ludium-Fantasia;” and “Minuet Ancien.” 


Immediately following the carillon con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons, E. Arne 
Hovdesven, the organist of the Chapel, 
gives a recital. All visitors to the campus 
are invited to this recital and to study 
the stained glass which appears in the 46 
windows of the Chapel. The manufac- 
turers of these windows, to the number of 
eight, came together and decided upon 
one color scheme for the whole building. 
It was the first time in the history of 
stained glass that such an agreement had 
been made. 
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The Principles of William Howard Taft 


lV. Prestaent 


: 5 : ; oa ees ee Pe pa 
“~The horrors of modern Presidential campaigns, and the political troubles of the successful candidate for Presi 
dent, rob the office of the slightest attraction for me 


On the afternoon of June 18, 1908, the 
situation was tense in the War Secretary’s 

Washington. The Republicans 
convention at Chicago, and were 
nominate a candidate for Presi- 

the room sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Taft and a group of friends. teturns 
were coming by telegraph. Presently, 
Charlie Taft entered the office, a bulletin 
in his hand, which, when read, informed 
the company that Massachusetts had just 
given twenty-five votes to Taft. Shortly 
afterward, Mr. Taft was declared nomi- 
nated, and on the first and only ballot 
taken. The Convention had wanted Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and wanted him tre- 
mendously, as a forty-nine-minute demon- 
stration had indicated. It had accepted 
Taft, not because it had wished to, but 
because Roosevelt had asked for it. This 
fact must be kept in mind as the narrative 
of Mr. Taft’s occupancy of the White 
House continues. 

Nomination practically meant election. 
And Taft was elected twenty-seventh 
President of the United States, November 
2, 1908. His opponent, William Jennings 
Bryan, running for the third time, re- 
ceived only 162 electoral votes out of 483. 
Except that of Roosevelt, Taft’s plurality 
was the largest received by a President. 
And it was the largest popular and elec- 
toral vote ever recorded. 

Mr. Taft said himself that he had not 
had adequate preparation for the presi- 
dency. He meant, probably, no prepara- 
tion in the strictly political sense. In 
reality, no chief magistrate ever went to 
Washington witha finer, more all-round 
training, or a more rosy outlook. He had 
served the country in widely different 
capacities. For twenty years he had been 
lawyer and judge, giving a liberal portion 
of that time to the service of the nation. 
Three years as civil governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands had familiarized him with 
administrative details and executive re- 
sponsibilities, and had given him unusual 
opportunities for international acquaint- 
ance —this acquaintance had been con- 
siderably extended by his journey around 
the world as Mr. Roosevelt’s peace envoy. 
He had supervised construction of the 
Panama Canal, and had served conspic- 
uously as a member of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet. All these offices he had admin- 
istered with unquestioned good sense and 
skill. He was, in 1908, one of the most 
admired men in America; and no Amer- 
ican except Roosevelt was better known 
abroad. It would really seem as if Provi- 
dence had taken him under her especial 


office at 
were in 
about to 
dent. In 


charge, and had provided him with a 
nearly perfect apprenticeship. He had 


shown tremendous strength in the popular 
vote. Congress was overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. He was the close and trusted friend 
of the nation’s idol, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Naturally, when we turn back to the news- 
paper and magazine files of those days, 
we find writers of all shades of opinion 
predicting a constructive and successful 
administration. 

Mr. Taft entered on his gigantie task 
with that vigor and thoroughness which 
characterized all he did. He was only fifty- 
one. He had reached the Great Goal. He 
would complete a remarkable career with 
a record of achievement in the White 
House. In every office he had filled he 
had kept faith, first, with his conscience. 
He had worked hard and with honest pur- 
pose. He had made no deals. His habits 
of work had been formed. The principles 
that actuated him had become a vital part 
of him, and could not be changed. Men 
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don’t change their habits of thought and 
action after fifty; though at times it 
might be of advantage for them to do so. 

He entering on what Theodore 
Roosevelt had named “the hardest job on 
earth’; and Roosevelt of all men should 
have known, A man may meet successfully 
the tests of almost every other office in 
the nation, and then fail President. 
That exalted, exacting office has proved 
the obstacle over which some of the na- 
tion’s greatest have stumbled, either be- 
cause they could not attain it and were 
bitterly disappointed in consequence; or, 
if attained, they failed signally to honor 
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A PRAYER 


Help me, Dear Lord, see clearly thru 

The duties I shall have to do; 

Make plain my path, that I shall see 

What Thou wouldst have me do for 
Thee. 


Lord, make my life a light to shine 

In harmony with Light of Thine; 

Help me to know what Thou hast 
willed, 

That I some righteous steps shall 
build. 


To lift some soul to place secure— 
In righteousness there to endure; 
Lord, help me then my duty see, 
That I may live in serving Thee. 


That I shall show some errant soul 

The way that leadeth to that Goal, 

“Where many mansions are pre- 
pared” 

For all Thy children who have cared. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


it. Of course Taft was quite familiar 
with this fact. He had discovered no erav- 
ing for the office. In reality he had al- 
lowed his good nature to sweep him along 
with the trend of events: the urging of 
Roosevelt, the pleading of his family—his 
brothers and his wife—what appeared to 
be a popular demand. No doubt gratitude 
that he was wanted, for the greatest 
honor the country could confer, played 
its part. Mr. Taft, left to his own choice, 
would not have chosen the presidency. 
But once in office he went to work. 
He found that administration of the office 
of President was considerably different 
from any he had before attempted. Theo- 


dore Rosevelt, wisely, had gone to 
Africa to hunt lions, rhinoceroses, and 
elephants. But hardly was he out of the 


White House, and Taft in it, than Roose- 
velt’s enemies, of whom there were le- 
gions, emerged from retirement and began 
to bombard the new President for offices, 
emoluments, reversed policies. However, 
the Republicans were happy. They were 
back in power. All over the country they 
had party majorities. Republican gov- 
ernors, senators, and representatives were 
more numerous than at any previous time. 
They had had their eight fat years and 
they anticipated eight more. The Demo- 
crats were silent, unassertive —but, as 
matters developed, not without expecta- 
tions. In his inauguration address, Mr. 
Taft said: “We must make enforcement of 
the reforms of my predecessor a most im- 
portant feature of this administration”; 
and he meant it. He also urged relief for 
railroads, “co-operation instead of conflict” 


- White House. 
represented a feeling that swayed the Re- _ 


in national departments and bureaus, tariff 
revision, and conservation of the national 
resources—tforests, coal and mineral lands, 
and waterways. 

People throughout America read _ the 
inaugural and rejoiced. Mr. Roosevelt said 
with enthusiasm, “It is perfectly splendid, 
and compares with Lincoln’s second 
inaugural.” The President was running 
true to form. Republican leaders, and the 
nation generally, settled back for a typical 
Taft success, Then came a blast as from a 
camouflaged battery. The President’s first 
important conference in the White House 
was with Speaker of the House Joseph 
G. Cannon and Senator Aldrich, each of 
whom had fought the Roosevelt reforms 
hip and thigh. The President was honest 
enough. He was seeking reconciliation of 
hostile interests as he always had done. 
He had followed the same policy in the 
Philippines, Panama, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, and it had worked. But now he was 
in Washington, chief of one of the greatest 
governments on earth, and a government 
with complications and obligations cor- 
responding to its vast extent. He was 
going to have a thousand and one vicious, 
explosive elements to deal with. A certain 
cunning cartoonist pictured in his mag- 
azine the President, “carrying out Roose- 
velt’s policies.” The policies were in the 
nature of a wounded man on a stretcher 
whom bearers were carrying out of the 
Unfortunately that cartoon 


publican Party to a much greater extent 
than Mr. Taft’s honest wish for co-opera- 
tion with the hostile interests. 


Speaker Cannon was anathema to the 
progressive Republicans. They would have 
moved heaven and earth to unseat him. 
He was dictator. So long as he remained 
Speaker, no follower of Theodore Roose- 
velt was recognized. Taft refused to join 
the coalition pledged to remove him, and 
mortally offended Roosevelt’s followers. 
The Republican progressives in Congress 
were astounded. An entirely new Taft 
was being disclosed. Was he going to at- 
tempt to be President in his own name 
and right? He was certainly swinging 
away from them, conferring with Cannon, 
Aldrich, and members of the Old Guard. 
The progressives, or Roosevelt men, said 
that when they went to the White House 
for a conference, they either could not 
obtain one, or, if obtained, the result was 
unsatisfactory. They felt that the Presi- 
dent was betraying them. He was hauling 
down his colors to an enemy with whom 
his predecessor would make no compro- 
mise. Almost over night the attitude of 
friendship on the part of the Roosevelt 
group had changed to one of hostility. 


Then came the fateful framing of the 
Tariff Bill of 1909. The bill was approved 
by Taft, who declared that he was only 


carrying out the promise made to the 


nation by the Republican Convention at 
Chicago, when it had agreed to revise the 
tariff downward in response to a popular 
demand that lowered rates would reduce 
the steadily mounting cost of living. The 
bill passed both houses and became law. 
It was known as the Payne-Aldrich Bill, 
and was considered by the President an 
excellent piece of legislation. He toured 
the country speaking in its favor. How- 
ever, west of Pennsylvania the bill was 
tremendously unpopular; and every time 
Taft defended it he made enemies for the 
Administration. But he went on totally 
oblivious to the effect of his addresses, 
and the legislation, until he finally spoke 
in the town of Winona, Minn. Now Wino 
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is not a large place, but Taft made it 
forever famous. It seems that James 
Tawney, influential member of the Old 
Guard, and who had voted for the bill, 
had become immensely unpopular thereby 
with his home town folk at Winona. He 
had asked Mr. Taft to speak there in its 
favor. Taft, after his usual good nature, 
had done so, and had said that he con- 
sidered the Payne-Aldrich Bill one of the 
best pieces of legislation on the tariff ever 
passed. But opposition to the bill in 
Minnesota was at the boiling point, for 
it threatened upset to the State’s 
industries. 

Neither Taft nor those who had forced 
through the legislation were prepared for 
the avalanche of bitter criticism that 
swept in on them after that speech, from 
north, east, south, and west. The Presi- 
dent couldn’t understand it. He knew 
that the bill would mean added revenue, 
which it subsequently did, reversing a 
deficit in the national treasury of $58,- 
000,000 to a surplus of $30,000,000 in two 
years. He didn’t understand that the 
people cared more about their own per- 
sonal prosperity than that of the nation. 
Bewildered, he sat down at once and 
wrote an explanation, naively explaining 
that he had dictated the speech hurriedly 
on the train between stations. But the 
explanation, honestly enough offered, only 
precipitated another storm of protest. 
Other men might dictate speeches hur- 
riedly, but the President never. Small 
happenings, to be sure, but tremendous in 
their subsequent implications! 

However, the President went on with 
his methods. Dear to his heart for a long 
time had been the enacting of a reciprocity 
provision with Canada. He had a summer 
home at Murray Bay on the St. Lawrence 
River, and was close to Canadian interests 
as well as to those of his own country. 
The Republican progressives had _ not 
favored reciprocity measures, nor had the 
States on the border. A reciprocity agree- 
ment with Canada was excellent inter- 
national strategy, but to propose it and 
insist upon it displayed a sorry lack of 
political sagacity. The insurgents in Con- 
gress and the border States wanted full 
protection of wheat and corn, the neces- 
sities of life. Republican leaders were bit- 
terly opposed; but that made no dif- 
ference to the President. He called Con- 
gress in special session; and the battle 
was on. Opposition multiplied. The ma- 
jority of his party revolted, with the result 
that the proposal for reciprocal relations 
between the two countries dropped as dead 
as a door-knob. To make the disaster more 
complete, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s govern- 
ment was voted out of power by a strong 
Canadian opposition. 

Taft had won for his tariff bill; but 
it had been a dearly purchased victory, 
for it had antagonized a group who would 
control the next congressional and presi- 
dential elections. He had lost his reciproc- 
ity measures, a piece of legislation he had 
wished more than any other to put 
through, and in losing it had sadly weak- 
ened his administration. About this time 
came the congressional elections of 1910, 
which placed the mark, not only of dis- 
approval but of condemnation on his gov- 
ernment. In two brief years, Republican 
majorities of generous proportions had 
dwindled to minorities. Only a miracle 
could save the party in 1912. The Presi- 
dent now found himself without party 
support, save members of the Old Guard 
who had hated Rooseveltism as much as 
they had Bryanism. The phght of Mr. 
Taft was a pathetic one. Only super- 
natural intervention could save his admin- 
istration from being forced on the rocks. 
A President without a party is in the same 
desperate predicament as a captain with- 
out a crew—he finds himself on an exposed 
shore with no way to work off his vessel. 

Let us pause a moment now to inquire 
how the President chanced to find himself 
in this unhappy predicament. The ex- 
planation lies in his temperament, not in 
his intentions. He had, in all honest pur- 
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pose, tried to begin his administration with 
reconciling hostile interests in Congress. 
All his life, peace was dear to his heart. 
He toiled for it as he toiled for no other 
end, as we shall see later. He was not 
qualified by nature or disposition to enter 
the political arena and fight for partisan 
rights. He simply could not make a polit- 
ical bargain. Call it a defect, if you will; 
we are not calling it a virtue. When a man 
accepts the election as President, he 
should accept as part of the office the in- 
evitable necessity of holding his party 
together. Lincoln did it; and no one thinks 
the less of him. Taft made little attempt 
to become a party leader. He either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t play partisan politics. 
Political maneuvering was exceedingly 
distasteful to him; and what we don’t like 
we simply don’t perfect ourselves in. 


GOD’S LOAN OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


By the Rev. E. C. Armstrong, D.D., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


I long, O God, still more to know, 
upon time’s misty shore, that Thou 
art with me as I go, and with me 
evermore. Thou givest me the pow- 
er to feel the plastic loveliness that 
nature’s ways and forms reveal be- 
neath the Spirit’s stress. A part of 
Thee is freely lent, this conscious- 
ness of mine: when Thou dost light 
its firmament, its glory is divine. 
Before me looms Thy chosen goal, 
that I shall come to be, though part 
of Thee, distinct in soul, a gulf 
stream in a sea. I pray: Thy 
thoughts like planets go; I work: 
new stars arise; I love: Thy love 
begins to glow within more spacious 
skies. So doth my consciousness 
increase, as unto me is shown a 


growing world of ordered peace, 


where Christ is Lord alone. 

Creative life awakes in me: Thy 
power, O God, uncoils; a dawning 
radiant prophecy of future glorious 
toils. For Thou, dear God, hast 
thought of me, and, therefore, here 
am I: Thy will is I should think 
with Thee the thoughts that cannot 
die. Increasing ways of conscious- 
ness, revealed in Christ, unfold, and 
through them in a blended stress our 
tides of work are rolled. Thy 
thought, O God, is just begun in my 
ascending soul; the nebula shall be 
a sun, when love has reached its 
goal. But now I need the tools of 
sense, that I may learn to climb to 
realms where love’s experiments 
transcend the things of time. Then 
let me now Thy partner be, and 
teach me here to show, in prayer- 
begotten harmony, creation’s cosmic 
flow. 


Examination of his motives discloses 
the unescapable fact that he was thor- 
oughly honest, honorable, and patriotic. 
But he was not politic. He lost, when a 
better political general, by rapid marches 
and adroit maneuvers, would have won. 
But, in his opinion, one might pay too 
high a price for victory. A _ person’s 
greatest weakness may lie close to his 
greatest strength. Taft was thoroughly 
honest. He was an easy-going, good- 
natured giant. Theodore Roosevelt’s ene- 
mies had taken his measure with a shrewd 
eye. As Senator Dolliver put it: “Taft 
is an amiable man entirely surrounded 
by men who know exactly what they 
want.” They played him for all they 
were worth to gain partisan ends, their 
gaze on the presidential election of 1912. 
The lamentable result was, that in the 
end both his alleged friends and his de- 
clared enemies turned to rend him. Taft, 
sitting in the White House, defeated, be- 
wildered, but still smiling might well say, 
as he did, “I am the loneliest man in the 
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nation.” His predicament presents one 
of the most tragical spectacles in the 
succession of American Presidents. He 
simply did not know how to administer 
that great, exacting—and we must say it 
—man-breaking office. He was amiable, 


slow-moving, eager to please, Events 
moved too fast, and with too intricate 
motions. He could not follow them. 

So he lost the support of his party, 
and through it that of the country. But 
he still smiled, howbeit a trifle ruefully. 
And he did put through enough construc- 


tive legislation to save his administration 
from proving a fiasco like that of certain 
of his predecessors. He enforced the laws 
to control corporate action with even more 
vigor than “T. R.” himself had displayed, 
and that is saying a good deal. Practically 
ninety cases were tried, most of which 
were won, and a powerful enough prece- 
dent established to give the Government 
power in future to regulate corporate pro- 
ceedings. Such enormous combinations as 
the sugar, oil, and tobacco trusts came 
under Government supervision. Taft cre- 
ated a court of customs appeals and a 
court of commerce. Postal savings banks 
were given leases. The canal was fortified, 
and its construction vigorously pushed. A 
law was enacted to take account of re- 
ceipts and expenditures in congressional 
campaigns. Railroads were checked in at- 
tempting to raise rates unlawfully. Chinese 
ports were opened to American trade, and 
free trade was established in the Philip- 
pines. Reserve lands were created to the 
extent of 73,000,000 acres of forest, coal, 
and phosphate tracts. And last but cer- 
tainly not least, arbitration treaties were 
enacted with England and Japan, provid- 
ing for at least a year’s investigation he- 
fore declaring war. Thus early, Mr. Taft 
recognized the fact that America is not 
and cannot be in future an isolated nation. 

His administration, though a dismal 
failure so far as maintaining party coher- 
ence and prestige was concerned, was very 
far from being a failure so far as the na- 
tional well-being was concerned. In other 
words, he did as much for the country as 
his party would let him, and more than 
many would have done in his place. When 
he lost Republican support, he said with 
a characteristic chuckle, “Very well; we 
will go ahead regardless of party.’ And 
he did. Please remember that in estimat- 
ing the activities of Mr. Taft in the White 
House it is necessary to distinguish be- 
between Taft as a party man and Taft as 
the Chief Executive of the nation. His 
party called him a traitor to its interests, 
and in its wrath and defeat fixed the label 
of disaster to his administration, as well 
it might, for it was easy enough to say 
that the apostasy of Taft caused the split 
in 1912 and the coming of Wilson. But the 
nation, looking at Taft in the White House 
through its own eyes and not through the 
eyes of defeated, taciturn and bitter part- 
isan leaders, sees a striking amount of 
courageous, constructive, and permanent 
legislation. That legislation has been in- 
eluded in a brief chronological paragraph, 
but is extended through four years and 
vastly benefited the country. The nation 
saw also at Washington a man of high 
courage, unflinching principle, and a good 
nature no amount of defeat and vitupera- 
tion could embitter. Men said things about 
the President they would hardly have 
said about one who had broken every one 
of the Ten Commandments, so resentful 
were they over the passing of their parti- 
san influence. 

But if we were to assign one cause for 
the Republican defeat of 1912, we should 
say it was not Taft but Roosevelt. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt played so important a part 
in Taft’s career that we must devote a 
chapter to that relationship. It is the 
strangest relationship recorded between 
two eminent Americans; and, as the next 
chapter will reveal, it was Roosevelt who 
was the aggressor from the beginning and 
not Taft. 

(To be continued) 
[All rights reserved] 
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“A Suggested Strategy for the Reformed Church in Its 


Doubtless there will be a great number 
of the readers of the “Messenger” who do 
not agree with your correspondent in his 
article in the issue of July 3: “A Sug- 
gested Strategy for the Reformed Chureh 
in its Present Situation.” Having read 
the article carefully, my zeal for the 
proposed merger of our denomination with 
the other two denominations in question 
is not one whit abated. Those who are of 
a like mind with the writer of the article 
will, doubtless, find it comforting; but I 
cannot see how it will convert any who 
are of the opposite opinion. 

In the first place, do we not make a 
mistake when we press the analogy of 
marriage with regard to this union? This 
union and marriage are quite different. 
Would it not be more nearly correct to 
think of the marriage as being consum- 
mated later? If, for instance, after the 
merger there should be congregations of 
these various denominations in the same 
town or city, they might, in the course 
of time, decide to unite, to wed, so to 
speak, and form one congregation. They 
might or they might not, as they pre- 
ferred. But here is where the wedding 
would take place, and not at the time of 
the consummation of the union by the ac- 
tion of the several denominations, 

In the second place, your correspondent 
raises the question as to whether bigness 
is so important in the Kingdom of God, 
and he refers to the comparative insig- 
nificance of numbers in the presence of a 
Kagawa in Japan or a Stanley Jones in 
India. He fails, however, to give any 
consideration to the emphasis of Stanley 
Jones on the extent to which our un- 
happy divisions are making it increasingly 
difficult to win non-Christian peoples for 
the Church of Christ. 


Without doubt we will all agree that 
the Church, like the body, has many mem- 
bers, and that the great need is not uni- 
formity, but unity. But what is there to 
hinder us in thinking of this merger or 
union in terms of unity? This endeavor 
at union does not impress me at all as an 
attempt at uniformity. The terms and 
conditions of the union make that clear. 
If it be nothing more than a step in the 
direction of uniformity, then the quicker 
we are done with it the better. But it 
offers an opportunity for unity. Our 
hearts should wax warm at the prospect 
of three denominations making the ac- 
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knowledgment that they are one in Christ. 
Surely it seems to be a long step forward 
in the direction of the fulfillment of our 
Lord’s, as yet unanswered, prayer: “That 
they all may be one,” one in spirit and 
purpose, a true unity. 

There is a third matter briefly men- 
tioned in the article in question, relative 
to the attitude of the Reformed Church 
toward autocracy in government. The in- 
ference is that by the proposed union there 
would be a “centralization of authority 
and power in Boards, Commissions, Com- 
mittees or even the governing bodies them- 
selves.” The writer states that the lack 
of this centralization is considered by 
many to be our chief weakness. He him- 
self, of course, does not hold that opin- 
ion; but the arguments that he puts forth 
to the contrary are not at all convineing. 
His reference to Mussolini would lead one 
to believe that he fears that the method 
of government as contained in the proposed 
union borders on autocracy. He, it should 
be said, does not mean that, but such an 
impression might be conveyed by his ref- 
erence to Mussolini. 

On the contrary, there is a growing feel- 
ing in our denomination that we need just 
some such method of “ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery” as is there proposed. This is a 
question upon which space forbids me to 
enter, however much I should like to set 
forth my views on this matter. Suffice 
it to say that I am among the number 
who believe that the welfare of the Re- 
formed Church demands some more effi- 
cient and effective methods of handling 
our problems, such, for instance, as the 
relocation and transference of pastors. 

A closing word must be given to the 
idea dealt with in the article under con- 
sideration, viz.: that we have a denomi- 
national personality of our own. One 
wonders if here is not the greatest ob- 
stacle to Church union. It is not our 
doctrines, liturgies and beliefs that block 
the way; it is this fear of losing our 
identity. We have a great history, some 
say; if we merge with others and change 
our name, we make all the labors and sac- 
rifices of four centuries meaningless. How 
foolish and mistaken! 

Suppose we take it for granted that 
such will be the result; is that any valid 
reason for our hesitation? For it is the 
Lord’s command, And he has said that if 
we would find and save our life, we must 
lose it. This law is as true of denomina- 


tions as it is true of individuals. But our 
trouble is that we are pervaded by caution; 
we are aftaid to launch out into the deep. 

Surely we will agree that “our primary 
and fundamental task as a denomination 
lies in the enrichment of our inner life.” 
But this is true not only of one but of all 
denominations. This will always be our 
need as we confront our lives with the 
matchless life of Christ. This need will 
still persist when we have all become one. 
Like St. Paul, if we truly have the Chris- 
tian mind, we will feel that we have not 
attained. But why we should imagine 
that the merger of denominations is an 
attempt to force life into the organism 
any more so than is the tendency under 
our present status is difficult to grasp. I 
can imagine how a union of this kind 
could give us new life. I can feel how 
there would be a resultant inspiration that 
would send us forth on new wings. 

At the annual meeting of Tohickon 
Classis in May, Dr. Geo. W. Richards spoke 
on the proposed union. I will not soon 
forget his closing sentence. Speaking of 
his labors in drawing up various plans of 
union, all of which have failed, he said 
that he was not discouraged; “for,” said 
he, “man needs it and God wills it; and 
what man needs and God wills shall surely 
come to pass.” 

It is such a faith as thus expressed that 
we all need. A faith similar to this is 
contained in a poem of Studdert Kennedy, 
which he recited at the conclusion of his 
final address, just shortly before he died, 
It is such a faith that we need in the 
present crisis: 


“We shall build on, 

We shall build on. 

On through the ecynic’s scorning, 

On through the coward’s warning, 
On through the cheat’s suborning, 
We shall build on. i 
Firm on the Rock of Ages, 

City of saints and sages, 

Laugh while the tempest rages, 

We shall build on. 

Christ, though my hands be bleeding, 
Fierce though my flesh be pleading, 
Still let me see Thee leading, 

Let me build on. 

Till through death’s cruel dealing, 
Brain wrecked and reason reeling, 

I hear Love’s trumpets pealing, 

And I pass on.” 


Riegelsville, Pa. 
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THE GOD OF HARVEST PRAISE 
(Memory Hymn for August) 


The God of harvest praise, 
In loud thanksgiving raise 
Hand, heart and voice! 

The valleys laugh and sing; 
Forests and mountains ring; 
The plains their tribue bring; 
The streams rejoice. 


Yea, bless His holy name, 
And joyous thanks proclaim 
Through all the earth; 

To glory in your lot 

Is comely; but be not 
God’s benefits forgot 

Amid your mirth. 


The God of harvest praise; 
Hands, heart, and voices raise, 
With sweet accord; 


From field to garner throng. 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song 
Bless ye the Lord. 
James Montgomery. 
Tune: Dort, 
Lowell Mason, 1832 


IMPORTANT NOTICE FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE SYNOD OF THE POTOMAC 
This Synod will meet much earlier than 

usual, The date is September 9, 1930, at 

10 A. M., in Salisbury, N. C. Synod will 

be the guest of Catawba College and the 

Frst Reformed Church of Salisbury. 

This notice is given thus early for two 
reasons: 
(1) (1t was stated in this notice, in the 

“Messenger” of July 17, that Southeastern 

Clerical Certificates would be necessary to 


secure clerical rate of travel from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Salisbury, N. C.) 

Later official information from the 
Southern Railway says that Southeastern 
Clerical Certificates will not need to be 
purchased. That said railway will reeog- 
nize Eastern or Western Clergy Certifi- 
cates for travel to this meeting. The one 
condition is that the certificate be endors- 
ed, indicating that it is being used by per- 
mission in this territory. The Southern 
Railway will endorse the certificates. 
Agents who are authorized to sell through 
tickets over this road are informed. The 
clerical rate south from Washington is 
two-thirds regular fare. Most ministers 
traveling to Synod will need to purchase 
tickets to Washington. Then at Washing- 
ton Eastern or Western Clergy Certificates: 
will be endorsed by the Southern Railw; 
for clerical rates into the South. 


Jury 24, 1930 


ANOTHER GOOD FRIEND 
PASSES 


As we go to press, the distressing 
news reaches us of the death of Dr. 
Nolan R. Best, executive secretary 
of the Baltimore Federation of 
Churches, at the early age of 59. 
Dr. Best, who was one of the most 
eminent editors the Presbyterian 
Church has produced, and for years 
headed the editorial staff of “The 
Continent,” has in recent years been 
a much appreciated editorial con- 
tributor of this paper. His last edi- 
torial appeared in March, when we 
received word of a nervous break- 
down, which we hoped might be only 
temporary. Dr. Best served with 
the Y. M. C. A. in France during 
the war. He was the author of sev- 
eral books, including “Applied Reli- 
gion for Every Man” and “The Col- 
lege Man in Doubt.” As our hearts 
go out in sympathy for his bereaved 
family, we feel that we also have 
sustained a great loss in the pass- 
ing of this dear friend who was one 
of the clearest thinkers and most 
trenchant writers in religious jour- 
nalism, 


(2) All pastors and delegate elders who 
may expect the Synod to pay their travel 
expenses, will have to see that the Synod- 
ical contingent Apportionment is paid by 
their respective congregations and charges. 
Notice has gone out that the treasurer of 
Synod, Mr. J. Travers Thomas, Frederick, 
Md., will close his accounts for the year 
on July 31. The Synodical contingent 
Apportionment should be in his care by 
that date. 

Lloyd E. Coblentz, Clerk. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Wm. S. Gerhard from Freeburg, 
Pa., to Mount Pleasant, N. C. 
' Rev. C. L. Schmidt to 412 
Ridgway, Pa. 


Ash St., 


Rev. Ralph S. Weiler was elected dean 
of the Jeannette, Pa., School of Religious 
Education to open for its 7th year on 
Sept. 30. 

Two player-managers will care for the 
sports at the meetings of the Spiritual 
Conference this year. Revs. Daniel J. 
Wetzel and Edwin §S. Leinbach have mer- 
ited the dual appointments. More than 
any other two men you will have them to 
thank for the joy of the afternoons. 


The many friends of Dr. J. M. G. Darms 
were delighted to know that he has ae- 
cepted the call to the position of assistant 
executive secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Synod. He will enter 
upon his new duties as soon as_ possible 
after completing all arrangements neces- 
sary for the beginning of the work of the 
new scholastic year in September at the 
Mission House. 

Grace Church, Easton, Pa., the Rev. L. 
V. Hetrick, pastor, is trying out a new 
feature in worship during July and Aug- 
ust, viz.: a combination service of the 
Church School and the congregation at 
9.30 o’clock, in which the officers of the 
school conduct the worship service and the 
pastor takes charge of the lesson period. 
The service is held in the Church audi- 
torium and the worship hour is enhanced 
by special music and other features which 
are designed to make the service inter- 
esting and unique. The response has been 
very gratifying and the officers of the 
congregation and the school are encour- 
aged by the co-operation which the two 
units have given them in this project. In 
all probability this method will be used 
in future years during the summer months. 
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Grace Church has one full-time delegate 
at the Cedar Crest Summer School of Reli- 
gious Education and a number of its su- 


I can give no stronger testimonial to 
the excellence of the Spiritual Conference 
at Lancaster than the fact that I have at- 
tended it every year that I could arrange 
to do so, and intend to go there every time 
I can in the future. 

One great automobile company makes 
the claim that four out of every five own- 
ers of their make of car choose the same 
make of car when they replace the old 
auto. No man can give a better testi- 
monial than that. 

The great number of men who come back 
to the Spiritual Conference at Lancaster 
year after year is the finest proof of the 
worth of this institution. Year after year, 
you see the same faces, with a good-sized 
addition of new ones. Such regularity 
must have a reason; and that reason is the 
keen enjoyment and the real spiritual ben- 
efits, received by the men who come. The 
friends of the conference feel that all the 
assembly needs is advertising. When a 
man once tries it, he becomes a loyal sup- 
porter. 

Now every minister ought to spend a 
portion of his vacation with other min- 
isters. He is stimulated by their experi- 
ences, and he stimulates them with his 
own. The unique feature of the Spiritual 
Conference is that the men who go are 
the men who take part. They are not 
spectators, sitting upon the side-lines, but 
are players in the game. Every paper is 
prepared by one of the ministers or lay- 
men of our own Reformed Church. And 
when we go away, we feel a heightened 
respect for the ability and the spirituality 
of the men in our own Church. The Spir- 
itual Conference is a tonic, and makes 
those who go feel a pride in the ministry 
of our Church. 

And the entertainment received at 
Franklin and Marshall Academy is hard 
to excel. Professor and Mrs. Hartman 
are rendering a real service to the Church 
by opening the Academy to the confer- 
ence. And there is no finer place than 
Lancaster, with its parks, bathing beaches, 
golf courses, and other attractions, for a 
person seeking a restful and enjoyable 
vacation. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. Wilbur Kriebel. 


Rev. Ralph E. Hartman 


Everybody sings with right good will at 
the meetings of the Spiritual Conference. 
The contribution toward the music which 
Rev. Ralph E. Hartman and Rev. Robert 
J. Pilgrim make year after year receives 
its proper and appreciative response in a 
fine vocal output. 
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perintendents at the evening conferences. 
The pastor attended the School of Reli- 
gious Education held at the Seminary at 
Lancaster. The results of this training on 
the part of its leaders will be worked out 
in the Church School during the coming 
fall and winter. 

The interior of Christ Church, near Lit- 
tlestown, Pa., Rev. H. H. Hartman, pastor, 
having been completely renovated and 
beautified was rededicated July 20. The 
speakers were Revs. W. A. Kline, Litt.D., 
dean of Ursinus College, and F. 8S, Linda- 
man, D.D., who served 40 years as a pastor 
of the congregation. In the evening a 
pageant was rendered, and the “Life of 
Wm, Carey” was dramatized by several 
young men. On Sunday evening, July 27, 
a community service will be held. Christ 
Church, the oldest Protestant Church in 
this community, was organized May 4, 
1747, by Rev. Michael Schlatter. The first 
house of worship was erected between the 
years of 1753-55, built of unhewn logs. A 
commodious brick building was built in 
1798. The Church was remodeled and an 
extension built to it in the year 1877. The 
S. S. room was remodeled and an attrac- 
tive room provided for the Primary Dept. 
in 1888. In 1896 the upper room was im- 
proved and beautified. A pipe organ was 
installed, the floor elevated, the walls re- 
frescoed, new comfortable pews installed, 
new pulpit furniture procured and a win- 
dow placed in sacred memory of Rey. Mr. 
Schlatter. In 1929 a hardwood floor was 
laid in the S. S. room, During the past 
month the auditorium walls were refres- 
coed, the woodwork changed to a light 
walnut and the choir rostrum raised and 
finished in panel work. Christ congrega- 
tion has always been a progressive, flour- 
ishing congregation. It is well organized 
in all departments. The congregation now 
numbers over 500 members with a 8. S. en- 
rollment of more than 400. Rev. H. H. 
Hartman has been pastor of this active 
charge since 1926. 

Religious Education has lost its alien 
character, if ever it had it. One of the 
naturalizing agents in our Church Councils 
is Prof. Nevin C. Harner. At the Fortieth 
Anniversary Assembly of the Spiritual 
Conference (July 28 to Aug. 1) he will 
speak on “Religious Education in the Light 
of General Congregational Activity.” 


In MeKeansburg, Pa., the new pastor, 
Rev. Theodore J. Schneider, and his bride, 
arrived on June 26 from their interesting 
4,000-mile trip through the Central West. 
They have taken up the duties of the pas- 
torate and are established in their lovely 
and comfortable home, made so by the in- 
dustry of the ladies of the parish. On 
June 29 Christ Church celebrated its an- 
nual Home Coming Day, when friends and 
former members were the guests of the 
Church. On July 10 a reception for the 
pastor and his wife was held. There was 
a program in the Church, followed by re- 
freshments and entertainment in the so- 
cial hall. The pastor and his wife had 
observed movements of secrecy on the part 
of Mrs. Rarick and Miss Elsie Koch the 
day before, and the revelation came when 
Rey. Mr. Klick, the Lutheran co-pastor, 
uncovered a beautifully decorated bridal 
cake and presented it to Mr. and Mrs, 
Schneider. On the cake stood a tiny min- 
ister, dressed in black, with his bride; over 
them hovered an arch deftly bedecked with 
white ribbon by Miss Mary Hafer. While 
Rey. and Mrs. Schneider ate happy to be 
at their charge, the people of the parish 
are equally happy to enjoy the services of 
a minister again. The Church park is in 
its summer glory. The beauty of this un- 
usual feature is due to the gardening 
genius of Mr. Schneider’s worthy pre- 
decessor, Rev. James B. Musser, now of 
Marietta, Pa. The Churches of the charge 
have observed Children’s Day and are 
holding their Sunday School picnics. The 
Holy Communion will be celebrated at 
Friedens Church, New Ringgold, on Aug. 
tenth. 
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In Grove City, Pa., the old Reformed 
Church building has been purchased by the 
Episcopal diocese of Erie and will house 
the mission of the Epiphany. 
been called to the 


Our attention has 


fact that the total of ministers of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, 
including all those who survive and all 


who died up to the end of 1929, should 
be 3,605, and not 3,545 as reported in the 
“News in Brief” column of the “Messen- 
ger” of July 17. 

In First Church, Vandergrift, Pa., Rev. 
H. A. Croyle, pastor, the Philathea Class 
held a pieniec June 23. The Ladies’ Aid 
held its picnic at Colonial Park on July 
14, Holy Communion was observed July 6 
with a fairly good attendance. The pastor 
has been granted the month of August for 
a vacation. The Ministerial Association 
is holding Sunday evening union services 
for the summer months. The Reformed 
service will be held July 27. 

Mr. George M. Chenot, of Tiffin, O., is 
now in Bulkeley, Egypt, and with a group 
of other missionary workers is holding 
daily meetings on the beach for the pur- 
pose of giving the gospel to the children 
who gather at the seashore. The mission- 
aries are living at “Curraghmore,”’ a beau- 
tiful estate of a wealthy Englishman, Mr. 
Givens, who has offered the group of 
workers the use of his house. After 6 
weeks in Alexandria, Mr. Chenot plans 
to leave for Palestine, where he will spend 
a month. 


Emanuel Church, Saville, Perry County, 
Pa., Rev. S. W. Beck, pastor, will cele- 
brate its 3rd annual Reunion and Home 
Coming on Aug. 10. Rev. H. H. Hartman 
will preach, and Revs. F. L. Kerr, J. W. 
Meminger, D.D., and D. W. Kerr will par- 
ticipate in the morning service. At 12.30 
a memorial service will be held. At the 
afternoon service, Miss Mina Kerr, of 
New York City, will make an address 
especially for children; Dr. J. W. Memin- 
ger and Rev. F. L. Kerr will bring mes- 
sages and solos will be rendered by Mrs. 
Lelia Dromgold Emig and Mrs. C. E. 
Quigley, both of Washington, D. C. The 
program is in charge of the pastor and 
the song service will be in charge of L. EK. 
Shull, of Century, W. Va. Members and 
friends are invited to participate in this 
celebration. 

On the evening of June 11 the members 
of the Schwenksville Charge held a recep- 
tion for their new pastor, the Rev. Scott 
Francis Brenner. On this occasion the 
Limerick congregation joined with the 
Heidelberg Church in a service of wor- 
ship and fellowship. Addresses were made 
by the local Mennonite and Evangelical 
pastors and by the Rev. M. D. Slifer of the 
Pennsburg Reformed Parish. Members of 
the Heidelberg and Limerick congregations 
also had a part in this service. Following 
the formal reception the huge congrega- 
tion formed a receiving line and were re- 
ceived by the pastor and his mother. 
Everyone then retired to the Strassburger 
Parish Hall, where refreshments were 
served and the remainder of the evening 
given over to an informal fellowship. 
Hverything that was said or done or left 
unexpressed assured the pastor of a wel- 
come and co-operation both spontaneous 
and real. The welcome which was thus 
expressed in every conceivable way was 
also underwritten by a most generous gift 
on the part of the charge. Rev. Mr. Bren- 
ner is a graduate of the Theological Semi- 
nary, Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Brenner begins 
his work as a Christian minister under 
most favorable conditions in one of the 
strong and progressive charges of Goshen- 
hoppen Classis. 

The Summer Missionary Conference of 
the Reformed Church, the last of this 
year’s series to be held at Hood College, 
opened July 12 in Brodbeck Hall. Ap- 
proximately 167 persons registered. Rep- 
resentatives attending are from Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. Dr. W. 
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Sherman Kerschner, of York, Pa., is chair- 
man of the conference. Those taking part 
are Revs. E. A. G. Hermann, Dr. Henry I. 
Stahr, Harry N. Bassler, John 8. Hollen- 
bach, Purd E. Deitz, Alfred Ankeney and 
Jairus P. Moore, D.D.; Prof. James B. 
Raneck, Mrs. Charles EF, Freeman, Miss 
Margaret R. Motter, Miss Rosa E. Zeigler, 
Miss Laura M. Snyder and Mrs. H. N. 
3assler. Special motion pictures were 
shown, including several reels made at the 
Pine Mountain Settlement, Pine Mountain, 
Ky., where Miss Motter has been teaching. 

Shiloh congregation, Danville, Pa., en- 
joys a rather unique distinction in that 
Elder Fred W. Diehl is at present the 


vice-president of Eastern Synod, while 
Elder D. N. Dieffenbacher is the vice- 
president of Wyoming Classis. Dr. John 
©. Bowman, president emeritus of the 


Theological Seminary, preached a most in- 
spiring sermon at the morning service June 
29. Mary Louise, the oldest daughter of 
the pastor, and Mrs. Heller, has just re- 
turned from abroad, where she witnessed 
the Passion Play and visited the Holy 
Land and Egypt. She was accompanied 
by her grandmother, Mrs. Thomas E, Rit- 
ter, of Allentown, Pa. 

The Sunday School of St. John’s Church, 
St. Johns, Pa., the Rev. T. C. Hesson, 
pastor, held their Children’s Day service 
Sunday evening, June 22. There were spe- 
cial numbers by the choir including a 
trumpet solo and a pageant by the chil- 


dren, “Summer Messengers.” In this 
pageant children represent wind, rain, 


flowers, birds, bees, butterflies and sun- 
beams and the closing number is a rain- 
bow drill. Roses entwined on trellis work 
together with other varieties of flowers 
presented a scene of a beautiful garden 
in which the children represented God’s 


summer blessings. Mr. Irvin Woodring 
had charge of the decorating. The serv- 


ice was pronounced one of the most beau- 
tiful and inspiring ever presented in St. 
John’s Church. 


Prof. E. E. Kresge 


The question, “Is Man a Machine?” 
could have no abler discussion at the 
Spiritual Conference than by Prof. BE. E. 
Kresge. He has to his credit one of the 
best three books on the Church and the 
Social Order. As an instructor of youth 
and with an undisputed scholarship he 
speaks with prophetic discernment. 


The Primitive Methodists have just held 
their 111th Conference at Bradford, York- 
shire, England. Owing to Methodist 
Union two years hence, this is almost the 
last gathering of this very democratic wing 
of the Methodist Church, It was reported 
that in the last 22 years the numbers in 
the Church’s Sunday School had decreased 
by 100,000 scholars and 10,000 teachers. It 
was pointed out, however, that this was 
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not a greater drop than that in other 
Churches. Rev. John W. Clifford said 
there should be one teacher in Sunday 
School to every six scholars. Gambling 
as “a national menace” was strongly con- 
demned in a _ resolution unanimously 
passed. It called upon the Church to wage 
continual warfare against gambling, and 
by more effective educational methods to 
warn young people against the peril. It 
urged the Government to introduce a 
measure to secure that the laws dealing 
with gambling be made more drastic. 


Bethany Church, York, Pa., Dr. George 
8. Sorber, pastor, held Pentecostal Union 
services on June 8 which proved to be a 
fitting climax of the 1900th anniversary. 
More than 300 communed. On June 21 the 
Young Men’s Bible Class, taught by Elder 
Charles B. Bishop, and the Every Ready 
Class of Young Women taught by Miss 
K. B. Hipple and Mrs. G. T. Sauner, made 
their annual pilgrimage to the Hoffman 
Orphanage. The latter class carried with 
them a fine new radio which, in the name 
of the class, was presented by Rev. S. 8S. 
Smith, one of the guests. The gift was 
installed in Zion Cottage by Mr. J. W. 
Graybill and Ray Markel, and was in use 
before 6 P. M. The Young Men’s Class 
presented the boys of the Home with 
bats, balls and gloves for baseball. The 
ladies of the group provided supper for 
the family at the home, crowning it with 
a treat of ice cream. During the after- 
noon a game of baseball resulted in the 
victory for the Home boys over the Beth- 
any boys. The girls were entertained by 
a committee of ladies and had a delightful 
time. The annual visit furnishes great 
joy for the children and likewise gives 
pleasure to the visitors, who numbered 
about 125. 


St. John’s Church, of the Martinsburg, 
Pa., Charge, Rev. Victor Steinberg, pastor, 
celebrated its 126th anniversary on June 
29. The 72-year-old Church built on sim- 
ple colonial lines was thoroughly cleaned 
and refurnished inside and out by mem- 
bers in preparation for the joyous event. 
A Cash Rally for the liquidation of the 
remaining debt of $400 was held at the 
morning service and $401 was raised. At 
the evening service the St. John’s choir 
under the direction of Professor-elect Don- 
ald Bolger, of Rawlins College, Virginia, 
rendered a musical program. Salem con- 
gregation, Martinsburg Charge, is making 
every effort to raise its pledge for Catawba 
College. $140 was raised among the hard 
working members of this open country 
rural congregation, most of which was 
gathered during one day’s “drive” under 
the leadership of Elder Levi Lininger. 
The Ladies’ Aid will present a play, “Our 
Church Fair” on July 23. The Mission 
Band under the leadership of Mrs, Elmer 
Ritchey, assisted by Miss Mable Erb, 
started to hold meetings under a new 
plan. Two meetings a month will be held, 
one on a Saturday and one on a Sunday 
during the Church service. 18 members 
were present at the first meeting. A very 
successful Community Picnie was held by 
the newly organized United Brotherhood 
on July 5th with an address by Warden 
Hamilton of the county jail and music 


furnished by the Williamsburg Band. ~ 
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The Spiritual Conference seems as 
wedded to its place of assembly as it is to 
its purposes. The Fortieth Anniversary 
Meeting will be held in Franklin and Mar- 
shall Academy from July 28 to August 1. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hartman are solicitous that 
everything they do as hosts this year will 
make the Anniversary Year memorable. 
The “mine host’ of literature is a tyro 
when compared with Dr. and Mrs. Hart- 
man and the way they ease one into com- 
fort. 


The Executive Committee of Phila. 
Classis will meet July 28 at 10 A. M. to 
dismiss Licentiate Willard A. Kratz to 
East Penna. Classis. 


Holy Communion was celebrated July 
13 in the First Church, Royersford, Pa., 
Rey. Albert O. Bartholomew, pastor. There 
were 5 additions by letter and 1 by repro- 
fession, 


Rev. Jacob Getz of Grace Church, Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., is in the Shamokin State Hos- 
pital, where he underwent an operation for 
appendicitis. 


Jordan Church, Walberts, Pa., Rev. Jno. 
L. Guth, pastor, will observe Home Coming 
Day in connection with the first anniver- 
sary of the dedication of its beautiful edi- 
fice on Sept. 7. 


Rev. L. V. Hetrick attended the ses- 
sions of the Kiwanis International Con- 
vention in Atlantic City as a delegate from 
the Easton Club, of which he is the presi- 
dent. 


The “drys” of New Jersey are planning 
a State-wide Convention for Sept. or Oct. 
In that State, regarded by many as hope- 
lessly wet, a campaign of extraordinary 
aggressiveness is being planned by the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

Rev. Dr. William H. Erb, of Norristown, 
Pa., has appointments as supply preacher 
for the summer months as follows: Perka- 
sie, July 20; Sellersville, July 27 and Aug. 
3; Spring City, Aug. 10 and 17; and Christ 
Church, Norristown, Aug. 24 and 31. 

The congregations of the Wills Creek, 
Pa., Charge are much in need of hymnals 
and are not in the position to buy new 
ones at this time. Rev. J. E. Gindle- 
sperger, 623 Main St., Berlin, Pa., would 
be glad to hear from any of our Churches 
who have laid aside older editions of the 
hymnal and would be willing to donate or 
to sell them at small cost to these small 
congregations. 

In a much appreciated letter from Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., one of our faithful readers 
who says she is now 73 years and almost 
totally deaf, graciously pays tribute to 
the value and interest of the “Messenger” 
which she has enjoyed for many years, 
and now finds particularly full of interest 
as well as spiritual benefit. Her letter was 
the sort which made us feel very good. 

Much interest is being taken in the pre- 
sentation of the original Freiburg Passion 
Play, direct from Germany, in the great 
Auditorium at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
Sept. 8, 4 and 5. All the players have had 
from one to forty years of service. It is 
expected that many Church organizations 
will share in the sale of tickets for this 
significant event, a commission being al- 
lowed on such sales. Any who are inter- 
ested should address the Passion Play 
Committee, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

Dr. Harry G. Timbres, a Philadelphia 
Quaker, is now in England, preparing to 
go out as health director to Rabindranath 
Tagere’s school at Santineketan, Bengal, at 
the end of the year. He and his wife, 
daughter of Edward O. Janney, of Balti- 
more, have been taking a special course of 
study at Woodbrooke Quaker Settlement. 
They both did American relief work in 
Poland and Russia after the War. Dr. 
Timbres is a Johns Hopinks and Chicago 
graduate. : i 
delphia or San Francisco is really his home 
town! 
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Ever since the first meeting of the Spir- 
itual Conference the services of worship 
have held an important place at the Spir- 
itual Conference. At the meeting this 
year, July 28 to Aug. 1, this will again 
be the fact. The services written by Rev. 
Lee M. Erdman for the occasion will be 
conducted by or under the direction of 
Dr. A. S. Weber, Revs. Noah H. Fravel, 
Wm. T. Brundick, George A. Creitz, John 
N. Garner, Sarkis Papajian and John C. 
Brumbach. Dr. Erdman’s sense of dra- 
matic values and the full co-operation of 
the ministers named will make a real con- 
tribution to the worship of the Church. 


The “Karux,” the year book of Mercers- 
burg Academy for 1930, is assuredly a work 
of art. It is bound in blue leatherette, 
the dedication of the volume to Dr. and 
Mrs. Boyd Edwards is most fitting and is 
in the following gracious terms: “To those 
dear friends, courageous and sincere, in- 
spirers and comrades of our nobler moods, 
whose unfailing sympathy with our hopes 
and whose glad loyalty to all our best 
interests have created a bond that the 
years shall not sunder—with deep affec- 
tion this book is lovingly dedicated by the 
boys of Mercersburg to Dr. and Mrs. Boyd 
Edwards.” 


Early in July St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
the famous London Church, was the scene 
of three mid-day addresses in which lead- 
ing Americans will speak on “Campaign for 
Peace.” They will be Rev. G. Ashton Old- 
ham, D.D., Bishop of Albany, N. Y.; Rev. 
Warren Lincoln Rogers, D.D., Bishop of 
Ohio, and Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, of 
New York. Bishop Oldham and Bishop 
Rogers have offered their services for other 
engagements arranged by the Council of 
Interchange of Preachers between Great 
Britain and America during the summer, 
and they will speak in the leading Cathe- 
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Charles R. Hartman, pastor, has just com- 
pleted the installation of a new modern 
indirect lighting system and refurnished 
the parsonage with new chandeliers. <A 
contract has been negotiated for the re- 
decorating of the Church auditorium and 
8S. S. rooms, which when finished will 
greatly improve this already beautiful 
Church. This means an outlay of $1,300, 
which has been provided for. This con- 
gregation pays all bills cash. Recently the 
S. S. made its third payment on a $125 
pledge to Catawba College. The Ministerial 
Sustentation is being paid quarterly by 
the charge. Since the beginning of the 
year 18 new, substantial members have 
been added to the charge. 

Dr. D. B. Schneder writes from Japan: 
“Though my part in originating the insti- 
tution and preparing for the first meeting 
was so very little, yet I deem it an honor 
to have been associated at all with the 
beginnings of the Spiritual Conference, and 
I extend my hearty greetings to the 
brethren who will be so fortunate as to be 
present at this year’s meeting.” 


The Layman Company’s pamphlet, “Win- 
ning Financial Freedom,” has proved so 
popular and effective that once more we 
offer it to any pastor without charge, On 
request we will send, postage paid, enough 
copies to supply all the lay officials of his 
Church. The pamphlet describes a simple 
method by which the pastor may carry on, 
quietly and steadily, the education of his 
people in the principles of Christian giv- 
ing, without interfering with his other 


work, and at a cost purely nominal. The 
Layman Company is a non-profit, inter- 
denominational Christian ageney which 


puts its resources at the service of all the 
Churches. When you write please men- 
tion the “Messenger” and give your de- 
nomination. The Layman Company, 730 
Rush St., Chicago. 

A minister of another denomination who 
serves a flourishing parish in Phila. kindly 
writes: “My great-great-grandfather, Rey. 
Fred de la Cour, was one of the pioneers 
of your Church; and although I am not a 
member of the Reformed Church I have 
been a regular reader of your valuable 
Church paper. The ministers of your de- 
nomination fail, I fear, to manifest a 
proper appreciation of the service they 
could render if they would place the ‘Mes- 
senger’ into more of the homes of their 
people. In my parish I average less than 
3 families for a subscriber to our denomi- 
national paper, but the ‘Messenger’ has 
been such an inspiration to me that I ean- 
not help saying that it deserves even bet- 
ter support from its constituency than my 
charge gives to our official journal.” Of 
course we cannot help feeling grateful for 
this word from another communion. 


The worship services at the sessions of 
the Spiritual Conference will be conducted 
by the following ministers: Rev. Noah H. 
Fravel, Cressona, Pa.; Rev. William T. 
Brundick, Millersville, Pa.; Rev. John N. 
Garner, Hazelton, Pa.; Rev. Sarkis Papa- 
jian, Elderton, Pa.; Rev. John C. Brum- 
bach, Bloomsburg, Pa. The services have 
been prepared by Rev. Lee M. Erdman, 
D.D., who will also lead in the first serv- 
ice, with the assistance of Dr. A. S. Weber. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


The thoughts of all the children of 
Bethany are centered around the annual 
picnie at Carsonia Park, Reading, on Fri- 
day, July 25, which is held under the au- 
spices of the Churches of Berks County. 
A hundred or more questions are asked 
by the children every day about the picnic. 

The B. O. H. Circle of Reading, under 
the leadership of Miss Clara Reber, 
brought Miss Mayme Schlegel, a_ story 
teller, and a group of elocutionists to en- 
tertain the children with a very delightful 
evening’s program on Thursday, July 17. 

New faces are entering the Bethany 
family daily as the new admissions arrive, 
Hight children were definitely admitted, 
three more admitted conditionally, while 
six others were referred to the Executive 
Committee for action after proper investi- 
gation can be made. 

The superintendent, at the direction of 
the Board of Managers, attended the Sum- 
mer Institute for Institution Workers at 
Hollidaysburg, where much helpful infor- 
mation was obtained for the better han- 
dling of our problems, 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Bees 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 
MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 


Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER : : Lebanon, Pa. 
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The Family Altar 


By Ellen Gross Pontius 


HELP FOR WEEK JULY 28-AUG. 3 


Practical Thought: “And He made 
one every nation of men to dwell in 
the face of the earth.” 


of 
all 


Memory Hymn: “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory.” (August: “The God of Har- 


vest Praise.”) 


Monday—Fleeing from Famine. 
Ruth 1:1-5 

Certain primitive trends of thought, 
found even among Christians today, per- 
ceive catastrophe in any form as a visi- 
tation of God’s wrath. A famine in Judah 
forced a good Jew, Ehimelech, and his 
wife, Naomi, to travel into an alien coun- 
try—the land of Moab. Naomi in those 
days may have felt herself deserted by 
Jehovah, for not only was food by which 
to live on at home denied her, but in the 
new home to which she was forced, there 
came mortal separation from her husband 
and two sons. Yet later in life she could 
praise Jehovah for this apparent affliction, 
for it brought to her the daughter whose 
son was a restorer of life and the nour- 
isher of her old age. Our faith in that 
same God enables us when in the midst 
of desolation to take a long view, trusting 
triumphantly that the God of love is lead- 
ing by a circuitous task into blessings un- 
known. Then our horizon is changed and 
the cloud of sorrow under which we may 
have crouched, becomes instead the leading 
pillar of fire by night and the comforting 
and protecting cloud by day to lead us 
into our Promised Land. 

Prayer: O God, we praise Thee that Thy 
power and omniscience can use even evil 
for our good, When deprivation or separa- 
tion grieve us, strengthen our faith in Thee 
that we may see therein Thy challenge to 
journey forth to the better things Thou 
hast in store for us. Amen. 


Tuesday—Leaving Moab 
Ruth 1:6-10 


A foreign land became home, made so by 
friendly associations. It not this what 
makes our country home to immigrating 
EKuropeans—not greater gain and more ad- 
vantages, but happy personal relations with 
those they find here, perhaps through 
schools and Churches? But it is only when 
we have the personal give and take that 
these foreigners can find our country home, 
Is that not the secret of Hull House in 


Chicago and other settlement homes 
throughout the nation? The _ friendly 


Church, the social contact in schools, in- 
dustry and business is necessary if the 
migrant from the small town or country 
to the city is to find a home there—a 
home and new dear ones from whom to 
separate brings tears. We may feel like 
Orpah the restraining bond of the narrow 
home cirele, but the test of a strong per- 
sonality is in the ability to adapt one- 
self to new opportunities for friendship. 
Women are finding this especially true to- 
day. One young woman, coming to mid- 
life busied with cooking and sewing for 
her family, was suddenly awakened when 
she saw her sister break under the same 
belittling strain. Realizing the need of 
“cetting out,” she fitted herself to help 
the sick through occupational therapy and 


now is finding a healthier and happier 
life than she ever dreamed was possible 
for her. 

Prayer: O God, who dost teach us to 
know Thyself by touching Thee in the 
lives of Thy children, make us friends 
with all whose lives cross ours, that 
through us others may know Thee as the 
great Friend and sojourn happily in the 
place where they find themselves. Amen. 


Wednesday—Choosing the Best 
Ruth 1:11-18 


When one has caught a glimpse of what 
is good, that inspiration if followed draws 
out the best in us. In Ruth, her devotion 
to her mother-in-law and her God called 
forth the younger woman’s courage, self- 
sacrifice and active loyalty. Her choice, 
accordingly, was not merely for the mo- 
ment, but for all time; for that decision 
placed her in circumstances which eventu- 
ally made her the ancestor of King David 
and all his line. Even so when the twelve- 
year-old lad Jesus broke with the home- 
ties, and choosing to be with the elders in 
the Temple at Jerusalem in the conscious- 
ness that He must be about His Father’s 
business, He definitely set the course of 
His own life, as well as the lives of all of 
His followers in the service of the Best. 

Prayer: 

“Rise up, O Men of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and mind and soul and 

strength 

To serve the King of kings. 


Rise up, O Men of God! 

His kingdom tarries long; 

Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


Lift high the Cross of Christ; 
Tread where His feet have trod; 
As brothers of the Son of Man 
Rise up, O Men of God!” Amen. 


W. P. Merrill. 


Thursday—tThe Return to Bethlehem 
Ruth 1:19-22 


For Naomi the return brought little joy. 
Reminders of the famine, her impoverish- 
ment, the thought of her husband and sons 
whom she had lost, made her indeed 
“Mara,” a woman with whom God seemed 
to have dealt very bitterly. To Ruth it 
was a new country, hills to climb, new 
customs to which she must adjust herself. 
And being the barley season there was 
work to do if she and her mother were to 
claim a living. The work was menial, 
humiliating to a strange woman with no 
protector. But in Ruth’s willingness to 
help both herself and her mother-in-law, 
and in her gracious adjustment to the diffi- 
culties came her salvation. Life in that 
town brought out the finer qualities of her 
nature—her gentleness, modesty, her kind- 
ness and discretion. All the simplicity and 
universality of her womanhood shed a 
glory upon her chosen town to gleam more 
fully through the Star of Bethlehem which 
reflects ideal womanhood to all ages. To- 
day every town and city needs the refin- 
ing influence of a beautiful womanhood, 
where politicians may manage but the 
mothers present and to come may shape 
the destinies of the world through the 
daily practice of ideals. 

Prayer: Our Father, who dost teach us 
real motherhood, we thank Thee for Thy 
graces manifested in Ruth and in all 
womanly leaders. Help us to link our 
lives with them by treasuring and prae- 
ticing their qualities of gentle persistence, 


. 


modest kindness and enduring friendliness, 
In the Name of Him who has exalted 
women for all time, we pray. Amen. 


Friday—God No Respecter of Persons 
Acts 10:34-38 


A great lesson, this, which many of the 
Jews had not learned in spite of the teach- 
ings of the books of Ruth and Jonah. 
Peter did not seem to grasp it in his asso- 
ciation with Jesus. Somehow it came to 
him in his experience with Cornelius. He 
felt that what God had made no one should 
call unclean. Many Christians today have 
not eliminated the boundary line which in 
the Apostle’s life separated the Jew in 
Peter from the Christian. Any sort of 
race hatred practiced by Christians is a 
denial of the spirit of democracy in the 
soul of God. Happily we are beginning 
to respect all peoples for what they are. 
Who does not appreciate the negro, Harry 
Burleigh, for his interpretation of the 
old spirituals or the negro artists of “Green 
Pastures” for their presentation of Bible- 
truths. We may talk about democracy; 
but to find all people standing equal be- 
fore God, a Peter the Great removed all 
the seats from Russian Cathedrals that 
the poor might experience no diserimina- 
tion. And do we not have fuller glimpses 
of God from those whom we may have 
termed “heathen,” as for instance in the 
words of the East Indian poet, Tanatattu: 


“Tf He be mine, what can I need? 
My God is everywhere! 

Within, beyond man’s highest word, 
My God existeth still. 


In sacred books, in darkest night, 
In deepest, bluest sky, 

In-those who know the truth and in 
The faithful few on earth: 

My God is found in all of these.” 


Prayer: O Thou eternal Father of all 
mankind, in whose Christ-spirit there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond or free, we 
bear the name “Christian.” Forgive us 
when we have fallen short of Thy spirit. 
Give us strength to live together as 
brothers and sisters in Thy great human 
family. Amen. 


Saturday—One Father for All 
Acts 17:22-28 


One of the great barriers against which 
Christianity sets herself in every age is 
the antagonism of one people or race for 
another. The reason for this is her teach- 
ing regarding God, All religions which 
sanction such a distinction between peo- 
ples rest their practice in a false concep- 
tion of deity. Christianity teaches the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
men. Jesus taught and lived it. Peter 
had more difficulty in living up to it. Per- 
haps of all of the Apostles, Paul was the 
most successful in its practice—a doctrine 
of brotherhood which springs forth from 
the belief in God’s fatherhood. We seek 
the fatherhood of God by living brother- 
ly. When we earnestly live, move and 
have our being in Him, we will find Him 
in the hearts of our brethren—yes, even 
in the souls of our enemies. The life of 
God never was confined to one section of 
humanity. God is ONE Father for all. 
That is a truth which becomes a strong 
conviction by brotherly living. 


Prayer: O God, who hearest the suppli- 
cations of Thy children everywhere, we 
bless Thee that Thou hast made us so 
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that our hearts find no rest until they rest 
in Thee. Teach us more of Thy fatherly 
love and the responsibility for brotherly 
love which rests upon all those who eall 
Thee “Father.” Amen. 


Sunday—The Mission of the Master 
Isaiah 61:1-7 


Our Bible reading today suggests that 
the passage of Scripture from the ancient 
prophecy was read by Jesus in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth as He was entering 
upon His public ministry, to indicate His 
mission. If the spirit of the Lord was 
upon Isaiah, it was also upon Jesus. There 
were sheep which were not of the Jewish 


fold. Jesus thought of His kingdom as 
universal, His ministry was marked by 
catholicity, freedom from  exclusiveness 


and His fellowship with all men no matter 
what their talents or need. Ours is the 
task of interpreting His message as world- 
wide, embracing everything. Selfishness, 
then, must go. The Christ of God must 
come into each heart and abide. Religion 
is best propagated when one starts not 
even at his own door-sill but in his own 
heart. First comes purity of heart, then 
the purification of the heart of mankind, 
This was the Master’s method and mission. 
Prayer: 

“By all of Him I have in Thee, 
Leave nothing of myself in me, 
Let me so read Thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die.” 


Richard Crashaw. 


Amen. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 
THE GIDEONS 


Text: Judges 7:20, “And the three com- 
panies blew the trumpets, and brake the 
pitchers, and held the torches in their left 
hands, and the trumpets in their right 
hands wherewith to blow; and they cried, 
The sword of Jehovah and of Gideon.” 


If you have traveled to any extent and 
have stopped at some large hotels, you 


have no doubt found on the dresser or 


bureau of your room a nice Bible, eight 
and a fourth inches long and five and 
three-fourth inches wide and over an inch 
thick, and on the cover you have read 
these words: “Placed in this hotel by the 
Gideons,” and in the centre of the inscrip- 
tion you saw the picture of a pitcher in a 
small cirele. I have seen these Bibles in 
a number of hotels in different cities, and 
always feel that it is a splendid thing to 
find these Bibles in these places. 

A few Sundays ago the Gideons visited 
our city and spoke in a number of our 
Sunday Schools and Churches, and placed 
440 Bibles into three of our hotels, our 
newest and largest hotel, the Abraham 
Lincoln, receiving 273 of the Bibles. They 
received voluntary contributions from the 
members and friends of the Churches in 
which they spoke. One dollar will pay 
for a Bible of the kind they place in 
hotels, and quite a number of members 
gave dollar bills. 

The Gideons have been in existence 31 
years, and in this time they have placed 
more than a million Bibles in the hotels of 
our country. a 

The story of their organization is an 
interesting one. In the early part of the 
year of 1899, John H. Nicholson, of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, a traveling man, came to 
the Central Hotel at Boscobel, Wisconsin, 
for the night. The hotel being crowded, 
he was requested to take a bed in a dou- 
ble room with §S. E. Hill, of Beloit, Wis- 
consin. Mr. Nicholson was a Christian, 
and was in the habit of reading his Bible 
and engaging in prayer before he retired. 
He got his Bible out of his club bag, and 
told Mr. Hill about his custom. Mr. Hill 
replied that he too was a Christian, and 
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was in the habit of doing the same thing. 
They had their evening devotions together 
and on their knees before God were given 
the thoughts afterwards worked out. 

On May 31, they met again at Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, and decided to band 
Christian commercial travelers together to 
become better acquainted, to help and en- 
courage one another, and to give their 
united service for the Master. 

They called a meeting in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building at 
Janesville, Wisconsin, and on July 1, 1899, 
these three men met there: John H. Nichol- 
son, W. J. Knights, and 8. E. Hill. They 
organized with 8. E. Hill, president; W. J. 
Knights, vice-president; John H. Nichol- 
son, secretary and treasurer. It was only 
like a grain of mustard seed, but, like in 
the parable, the seed grew into great pro- 
portions and the organization has many 
regular and associate members in this 
country. 

Much thought was given to what the 
name of the association should be, and 
after special prayer that God might lead 
them to select the proper one, Mr. Knights 
arose from his knees and said, “We will 
be called Gideons.” He read the sixth 
and seventh chapters of Judges and show- 
ed the reason for adopting the name, “The 
Gideons, the Christian Commercial Trav- 
elers’ Association.” 

Gideon was a man who was willing to 
do exactly what God wanted him to do, 
irrespective of his own judgment as to 
the plans or results. Humility, faith and 
obedience were his great elements of char- 
acter. The Gideons have set the same 
standard for their members, each one to 
be a man ready to do God’s will at any 
time, at any place, and in any way that 
His Spirit leads. 

“The object of the Gideons,” they say, 
‘Vs to improve every opportunity for the 
betterment of the lives of our fellow travy- 
elers, business men and others with whom 
we may come in contact.” 

They claim that no other class of men 
has such great opportunities for good or 
evil as the commercial travelers, and that 
no occupation for men requires more posi- 
tive qualities of character to bring success 
than theirs. 

There are over 700,000 commercial trav- 
elers in the United States, of whom only a 
small percentage are professing Christians, 
and not until the organization of the 
Gideons was any united effort ever made 
for the moral uplift and salvation of the 
traveling man. It is now the only organi- 
zation that is trying directly to bring the 
gospel of Christ and His salvation to com- 
mercial travelers, as such. 

The Gideons decided twenty-two years 
ago to place Bibles in the bedrooms of the 
hotels of the country as they might secure 
funds to enable them to do so. The first 
Bibles placed were 25 in the Superior 
Hotel, Iron Mountain, Montana, Novem- 
ber, 1908. The largest shipment of Bibles 
was made to California in 1911: 25,250. 
The next largest was to Old Orchard, 
Maine, 15,000, for New England. The next 
largest was to Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June, 1921: 10,000. 

Many stories come from all parts of the 
country showing what a blessing these 
Bibles have been when read by travelers, 
and many contributions have been sent to 
the Gideons as thank offerings for the 
blessings received and to help the Gideons 
to enlarge their work. One traveler sent 
a check for $1,000; two for $500 each; 
and others ranging from that amount down 
to one dollar, which pays for one Bible. 

One commercial traveler wrote: “Through 
reading your Bible night after night I was 
brought to know the love of Jesus, and 
I would like to join your association. Kind- 
ly let me know the particulars, so that I 
may help to earry on the good work.” 

One of the best known sales-managers 
in Chicago today is reported as stating: 
“T certainly have to give the Gideons and 
their Bibles credit for bringing me out 
of the gutter.” 
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Another one wrote: “Please send me the 
particulars about becoming a Gideon. I 
want to help do for the other fellow what 
the Gideon Hotel Bible did for me,” 

In the fly leaf of a Gideon Bible in the 
Florence Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama, 
was found the following: “I am a young 
lady, 21 years old, fatherless and mother- 
less, and tonight this Book saved me one 
wrong step. May the next reader find the 
comfort I did.” And she signed her name. 

A man went into a hotel in San Fran- 
cisco to commit suicide. He laid a bottle 
of poison on the table until he would be 
ready to use it. He had put the bottle 
on a Gideon Bible. When he came to pick 
it up he saw the Bible and opened it. His 
eyes fell on the reference: “If discouraged 
or in trouble, read Psalm 126 and John 
14.” He read, threw the bottle of poison 
away, knelt, and gave his heart to God. 
He is today an active Christian and a good 
citizen. 

A specialty salesman writes: “I was a 
broken-hearted man and intended to turn 
on the gas. I saw a Gideon Bible on the 
dresser, picked it up and read for possibly 


two hours. It was a hard fight. If the 
Bible had not been there I would not be 
here today. Today I am happy. Have 


passed it on to many people since.” 
Hundreds of other testimonies have been 


given. They prove that the Bible is all 
that it claims to be. In Isaiah 55:11, 


God says: “So shall My word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” 


WHAT I WOULD DO WITH A DOLLAR 
GIVEN ME ON MY BIRTHDAY 


(Second Prize, Group A) 


By Hlizabeth L. Haberkamp, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Birthdays are always very happy days 
for the children in our family. On that 
day we always have many happy surprises. 
So when my birthday came we were up 
bright and early. After breakfast father 
read our morning Bible lesson and then 
they sang for me “Happy Birthday to 
You.” We love this song and sing it at 
all our birthdays. Then father prayed. 
His prayers make me want to grow in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man, like the Bible tells us that Jesus 
grew. Then came the presents. It is the 
gift from my grandfather about which ] 
want to write now. Every year my one 
grandfather sends each of his grandchildren 
a bright silver dollar on their birthday. 
And oh how we study and plan how to 
use this dollar that it may please him and 
also our dear Heavenly Father to whom 
we are accountable for everything we 
have. 

So first I must set apart some of if for 
God. I could fill my Sunday School dou 
ble envelope, but no, I always fill that 
from my weekly allowance. I want to use 
this dolar for things I cannot give as 
much as I would like from my regular 
allowance. In our Sunday School, we have 
a little pig for the lepers. Every Sunday 
we bring our extra pennies for it. I feel 
so sorry for the lepers because they must 
leave their families and friends to live in 
the leper colonies until they get well. And 
some of them never get well. So I will 
give ten cents to them. 

My father told us of a terrible famine 
in China where many, many people are 
starving to death. It must be awful to be 
hungry. So I will give them 15 cents, 
although I would like to give them my 
whole dollar. 

Every day when I go to school I am 
provided with money for my lunch. There 
are many poor children in our school who 
get meal tickets and many do use them. 
But some children do not like to ask for 
them and still do not have any lunches. 
One of these children is a little girl whose 
name is Betty. She is always clean and 
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nice. I know that her mother launders 
her clothes at night, for she works in the 
cotton mill during the day. So I want to 
treat Betty to a nice lunch of soup and jello, 
which I can get for 10 cents. 

God wants us to save some of our pen- 
will lay aside 25 cents for my 
account. 

In our Mission Band we 
Filipino village and studying about the 
children of the Philippine Islands. There 
is a new book named “Pedro and the 
Bells” which tells of these children too, 
My sister and I would like to have this 
hook and that will cost me 25 cents more. 

There now, that leaves 15 cents. This 
will buy ice cream cones for my sister, 
brother, and myself. 

When I think over the division of this 
birthday dollar, the parts that I gave to 
others for God gives me the most hap- 
piness. 


nies so I 
bank 
are building a 


The Salvation Army, which says a man 
may be down but he’s never out, apparent- 
ly has never made an every member can- 
vass.—Arkansas Gazette. 


“AS DOVES TO THEIR WINDOWS” 


By F. Lyman MacCallum of the American 
Bible Society, Sub-agent at Istanbul 
(Constantinople) 


Ohannes, the storeman, summoned me to 
the back windows. This invitation usu- 
ally signifies a new carnation or rose in 
one of his pots on the window ledge. But 
this time the glow on his face was con- 
fused with evidences of anxiety. And no 
wonder; for there in the pot from which 
sprouts his favorite rosebush a pair of 
wild doves had arranged a rather sketchy 
nest of rootlets and deposited an egg. 

“The egg dies if I water it; the rose if 
T don’t,” he said. 

Ultimately he solved the difficulty by 
placing nest and egg in a wooden box 
resting on some cross-sticks. After infinite 
consultative cooing the couple accepted 
the new arrangement and Madam proceed- 
ed to do her duty by society with a second 
egg. Then she settled down to the task of 
hatching. 

All the occupants of the Bible House 
came tiptoeing to pay her their respects 
an honor which she would most gladly 
have done without. When their great peer- 
ing faces came too near she blinked and 
trembled with alarm and her mate on the 
nearby roof fell silent with anxiety. But 
in time she grew accustomed to even these 
comings and goings and there was a mark- 
ed increase of mutual trust and respect. 

The rosebush rejoiced in her presence 
and sent two twigs out toward her. On 
the end of each a rose burst into bloom, 
the only two blossoms which the bush pro- 
duced this year. On the stockroom shelves, 
less than a yard distant, some gold-and- 
crimson bindings gleamed gently on her; 
for the Bible mentions her race often and 
kindly. Doves seem the most Christian of 
birds, especially when compared with the 
kites that fight and snatch or the crows 
that sneak and steal. 

The day came when two little monsters 
struggled out of their shells. Young 
dragons they seemed rather than the off- 
spring of their gentle and shapely parents. 
But the doves were delighted and nur- 
tured them industriously. 

Again one morning Ohannes summoned 
me to the back window. There were signs 
that his “soul was squeezed” as the Turks 
say. He showed me a nest empty and 
cold. Despite the kindly shadow of the 
rosebush the gimlet eye of some kite had 
pierced to the hiding place of these in- 
fants. A sudden swoop, a second’s hasty 
work—and the Bible House idyll was at 
an untimely end. Now the sight of kites 
sailing in the sky on tireless wing fills me 
with eurious thoughts about two hapless 
dovelets whose only flights were vicarious. 
And the window has lost its chief charm 
even though it has the roses, 
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THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Speaking of statistics, the papers 
record the deaths of about 500 great 


men a year, but they do not men- 
tion the birth of any. 


Elsie (seeing a worm for first time) 
“Mummy, come quickly! There is a tail 
wagging without a dog.”—Selected. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
By S. G. Ebersole 


Fathers in Christ, rejoice, rejoice, 

Since you have made this happy 
choice; 

Oh! Let no earthborn sin arise 

To mar your prospect for the skies. 


Mothers in Christ, rejoice in Him, 

Who did for you salvation bring; 

Your children dear Christ will re- 
ceive, 

If you will teach them to believe. 


Brothers in Christ, rejoice with me, 

Because from sin Christ set you free; 

And join with me to praise His 
Name, 

Whose precious love remains the 
same. 


Sisters in Christ, there’s room for 
you, 

Because you love the Saviour too. 

Let all who suffered by the fall 

Join hearts to crown Him Lord of 
all. 


Christ called the little children near, 

They trusted Him without a fear; 

They loved to view His happy Face, 

And trusted to His kind embrace. 

Oh! Praise the Saviour’s precious 
Name, 

As Babe of Bethlehem He came; 

Loud hallelujahs let us sing 

To praise our Saviour, God and King. 


Greensburg, Pa. 


Customer—“T’d like to see some good 
second-hand cars.” 
Salesman—“So would I.” 


—Missouri Outlaw. 


Folk Facts in China’s 


Hinterland 


By Grace WALBORN SYNDER 


It cannot be that they intend a lie. It must 
be that they just say it differently. Or, did their 
inventions go part way, and then theii inventive- 
ness stop because there was no more need for 
such; like their undeveloped discovery of gun- 
powder, the art of printing, ropes and pulleys, 
and their lever systems? Or, was there some 
economic virus that sapped their will to go beyond 
their need? Anyways, these facts seem queer at 
first, but are not really so very strange. 


6. A Trachoma Cure 


You need not go through the painful 
process of Western medical treatments to 
cure diseased eyes: call the man who ean 
put the disorder of your house into natural 
order, and the diseased eye will be cured. 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


A declaration of war is a verdict of 
a jury by a bare majority without 
hearing both sides that a million 
innocent young men shall be put to 
death. 
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They do not call it trachoma nor any 
particular eye disease. When the eye shows 
red and is very painful, and stays that 
way so long that a spot of milky blue 
covering appears, the eye-healer says that 
a vision ray has become misplaced. In 
order to restore the full sight of the eye 
it is necessary to minutely examine the 
home of the patient in order to find what 
misplaced object may have been causing 
the strain on the eye. In a home that I 
knew about, a chestnut was found hanging 
from a string tied to a ceiling board. That 
was the object declared to have been the 
cause of the eye trouble. 

This seems to be a very minute detail— 
too minute to agree with our Western ad- 
mission that disorder pains us. 


Shenchow, Hunan, China. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


At Cambridge University, two summers 
ago, your Birthday Lady heard as fine a 
man as Edwin M. Hartman of our Frank- 
lin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pa., 
as Headmaster Howard A. Benchoff, of 
our Massanutten, Woodstock, Virginia, and 
our Dr. Boyd Edwards, of Mercersburg, 
give a lecture. He is headmaster, that 
lecturer, of one of England’s best schools 
for boys. And what do you suppose he 
told us? He said that one of the finest 
things for boys to do is to lie down, all 
alone, under the trees, and look up at the 
sky. And what else did I like about Eng- 
land and her folks? England’s “Commons” 
big, open spaces, and special ones fitted 
with swings, a May pole, and see-saws. 
Nor did I see any Movies, or Merry-Go- 
Rounds or Roller Coasters, on those com- © 
mons, for everybody — father, mother, 
brother, sister, even Grandma, brought 
their fun with them—a ball, a bat, a bit 
of sewing, a cricket bat, a book. 
There’s a boy here at the Log House now. 
He’s almost eight, and his name is Ned. 
And he’s making his own fun. He’s found 
a turtle; he’s made a fishing rod out of a 
pole he helped Grandfather eut, and he 
fishes with a fly on the end of a pin; he 
puts on his bathing suit and takes a sun 
bath; yesterday he watched a nuthatch 
climb an elm tree-trunk; today he helped 
to plant hollyhock seeds; and at night he 
takes his own bath and falls asleep almost 
as soon as his head touches the pillow on 
his old, rope-bed. So, here’s “Lazy 
Summer Days” greetings to all my boys 
and girls, who like our British friends 
across the sea, and like Ned here at the 
Log House, like to lie down under the 
trees and look at the sky, and enjoy noth- 
ing more than making your own fun! 

P. 8. You let me make my own fun all 
the while I was sick, with the many greet- 
ings you sent—greetings from as far south 
as Timberville, Virginia, as far west as- 
Kansas, as near to the Atlantic Ocean as 
Egg Harbor City, and as close as our 
Schaff Building, Philadelphia, where Dr. 
Bartholomew and all the rest of our 
Church folks are. But somebody sent me 
a bottle of my favorite perfume. Was it 
you? Even my magnifying glass couldn’t 
help me with the postmark, and there was 
nary a sign of a name on the parcel! 
’Fess up! 


SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 


James, aged five, says Everybody’s, was 
eating Sunday dinner at his aunt’s house. 
The first course was turkey soup with mac- 
aroni in it. The aunt noticed James was 
not eating. 

“What is the matter, dear?” she asked. 
“Don’t you like turkey soup?” 

“OQ yes,’ answered the boy, “I like it 
when mother makes it. She doesn’t put 
the windpipes in like you do.” 


—Christian Advocate. 
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HOME EDUCATION 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE TECHNIQUE OF DISCIPLINE 
Anna Mae Brady 


In the lobby of a large hotel sat two 
mothers resting after a strenuous after- 
noon of shopping. They were not ac- 
quainted, but each had a little son, and 
these children being unhampered by con- 
ventionality soon formed an aequaintance- 
ship. 

It was not long before the boys had 
pushed aside the rug and were sliding 
over the shiny surface of the floor. They 
fell often, laughing noisily, and were per- 
fectly unconscious of the looks of annoy- 
ance thrown in their direction by grown 
ups whose childhood was so far in the dis- 
tance that they had perhaps forgotten it 
ever existed. 

“Dick Kendal,’ called his mother in a 
shrill voice that told of frayed nerves and 
tired muscles, “Dick Kendall, I want you to 
come right here and sit down. You are 
always doing something I do not want you 
to do. Next time I'll leave you at home.” 

A few of the onlookers smiled their ap- 
proval at the humiliation of Dick who sat 
down by his mother and began to kick 
viciously at the chair near him. His mother 
glared angrily as if his conduct was un- 
forgivable. No doubt Dick would hear 
more about it later. 

The other boy continued to run and slide 
across the floor bumping the wall and re- 
bounding like a ball. He was entirely un- 
aware of the fact that he was the center 
of attention. 

“Paul,” called his mother .in a quiet 
voice, “wouldn’t you like to have me read 
you a story out of the book we bought 
today ?” ' 

“Oh, yes, Mother,” Paul cried, coming 
quickly to her side. “The one about the 
animal circus. Won’t you please read 
that one?” , 


“Y’ll be glad to,” his mother told him. 
“But you'd better straighten up a_ bit 
first.” Then, when the rug was replaced, 
putting her hand on his .knee she said, 
smiling, “I couldn’t have done that any 
better myself!” 


Each mother was successful in having 
her son discontinue the noisy play that 
was irritating other people. But what a 
difference in their technique! 


If one is continually being told that he 
is a bad boy he will come to think he is, 
and it follows of course that he is apt to 
be “bad.” If, on the other hand, he is 
made to feel that he is a respected mem- 
ber of society, who wishes to do his part 
and who does it as well as he can, it fol- 
lows just as surely that he will become 
like the picture he sees of himself. More- 
over, the characteristics he develops in 
childhood, will form a big part in deter- 
mining lasting attitudes both toward him- 
self and toward life as well. 

Mental pictures play a big part in hu- 
man conduet—too big to be ignored by 
parents who are striving to lay the found- 
ation for the future happiness and success 
of their children. 


“T very heartily endorse the kindergar- 
ten movement. The training of young 
children before their eligibility to the pub- 
lie schools is an urgent necessity and 
should receive every encouragement and 
support.”—John L. Roemer, President, 
Lindenwood College, Missouri. 


If there is no kindergarten in your com- 
munity, why not make an effort to estab- 
lish one? 
sociation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, will gladly give you advice and aid. 
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The National Kindergarten As- 
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The Impatient Shadow 


By Lucretia Vaile 


_ Countess Elizabeth’s shadow had grown 
impatient. 

“Here I’ve followed that little girl about, 
all her life,” thought the shadow. “I can 
do everything she does—run, danee, ride, 
play ball. And I can change my figure too, 
which she can’t do. But all the praise 
goes to Elizabeth. I’m tired of just trail- 
ing that child around. Besides, I don’t 
like the company she keeps.” 

The shadow was thinking particularly 
of the countess’s dog, old Gawdy. At that 
very moment Gawdy was lying by Eliza- 
beth’s breakfast chair with his toes fairly 
scratching the shadow. 

“Why does she want such a scrubbing- 
brush of a dog?” complained the shadow. 
“She might just as well have one of those 
blooded young hounds that always wear 
their ears up, and can go _ bellowing 
through the woods after a scent. Of course 
we three were babies together. But Gawdy 
has let himself grow old. He’s gray about 
the face, and stiff in the joints; he can’t 
see very much, or smell at all. The only 
thing that dog can find by himself is 
Elizabeth’s shadow. And that means me.” 

The shadow shifted a little in the direc- 
tion away from the long shining windows, 
and, rude enough, the old dog stretched 
himself till his toes were on her again. 
He always wanted his paws or his nose on 
Elizabeth’s shadow. 

“Horrid creature!” thought the shadow. 

She made up her mind then and there 
that she was going to leave the countess. 

That noon she did it. When Elizabeth 
was taking her ride on the fat brown 
pony and was posting to an uphill trot, 
the shadow slipped over the pony’s tail 
and down into the road. Being very busy 
with the trot, the countess didn’t notice 
the shadow’s going. Neither did her groom. 
The shadow wasn’t missed at all until the 
countess was back at the castle, and all 
the lords and ladies had come out to ad- 
mire her. Then nobody could guess where 
the shadow had dropped off. 


Really, she had chosen a place close by 
a forested mountain. She knew there was 
a flat piece on top of the mountain, and 
she rather thought she’d climb up and 
start a new county there. 

But things weren’t as she’d expected. 
When she’d slipped off that pony and was 
by herself, she couldn’t move at all,—or 
change her figure. She just lay by the 
roadside, little and funny-looking, sort of 
wishbone-shaped as she had been when 
Elizabeth was rising to her pony’s trot. 

In the middle of the afternoon the sun 
moved over behind the mountain, and the 
shadow of the forest swallowed the whole 
road. Nobody could have seen then which 
part was Countess Elizabeth’s shadow and 
which was the forest’s shadow. The 
blooded young hounds came bellowing by. 
And the shadow knew they were looking 
for her. But she had no scent; so they 
didn’t find her. 

At night the shadow lay so hidden she 
could hardly find herself. And how she 
did wish she were safe home with the 
countess again! 

In the early morning an old shadow- 
collector came prowling by and saw her. 
He picked her up and slung her in the 
bag on his shoulder. 

Back to his dusty, murky shop in the 
city he carried her. Then he took her out 
of the bag and hung her on a nail in the 
wall, along with other shadows. The 
countess’s shadow was thoroughly miser- 
able, and wished through and through 
that she’d never run away. 


But a few days later she had a great 
hope. The count’s carriage drove up to 
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the shop door. Out stepped Lady Par- 
ticularia, who was the count’s own sister, 
with little Countess Elizabeth. 

It seemed that countesses, even young 
ones, always had to have shadows. So 
Lady Particularia had brought her niece 
to be fitted to one. Lady Particularia in- 


sisted on trying all the handsomest and 
most expensive shadows in sight. Neither 


she nor Elizabeth looked twice at the 
little “wishbony” thing in the corner, 
“This is a royal-looking shadow,” said 
Particularia, when she picked the first one. 
The shadow-collector hooked it to EBliza- 
beth’s heels. But that one wouldn’t do. It 


belonged to the count’s second largest 
watch-tower, that had lost its shadow in 
a mountain mist two days before. It was 


too heavy for his little girl. 

A second, lighter one was found. But 
when Particularia saw it outdoors she 
came back in quite a pother. It was a 
fat shadow. And none of Particularia’s 
countesses were fat, 

She selected a thinner one. 
the carriage. 

But in half an hour it was back. The 
count himself was sitting by his daughter. 
He was fuming. 

“This isn’t a girl’s shadow,” he stormed. 
“Tt’s the shadow of a rail.” 

The collector scurried about his shop, 
and brought out the very most expensive 
thing he had in his whole stock. It was 
fastened to the countess’s heels. And away 
she went again. 

But it didn’t work out any better than 
the others. The next time the countess 
came she had nobody with her except 
Gawdy. But she marched into the shop 
just as straight as if she’d had ten of her 
father’s men behind her, 

“T won’t have this shadow,” she said. 
“Tt’s always wanting to stop playing and 
lie down.” 

The shadow-collector was in despair. He 
walked with the countess all around the 
room. Finally she picked out the shadow 
of a prize-fighter. It wasn’t very pretty, 
but it looked to the countess good and 
strong. 

Since she was in a hurry, as she always 
was, she called to Gawdy, while the col- 
lector was still sticking the shape to her 
heels. 

But Gawdy was snoozing against the 
wall, with one ear on Elizabeth’s real 
shadow. When they’d walked around the 
wall he’s found it, noticed it was staying 
in one place, and so he’d gone to sleep 
right there. 


“Gawdy!” said his mistress. 


The dog straightened up. He blinked his 
old eyes. But he didn’t move. Why should 


Off rumbled 


he, when he was right by Elizabeth’s 
shadow already? 
Then the countess understood. She 


jumped out of the prize-fighter’s shadow, 
and picked the “wishbony” thing off its 
nail. 

“This is mine,’ 


, 


said she. 


On to her heels she snapped it as neat 
as the other half of a hinge. And oh, how 
happy that shadow was! Out of the door 
she tramped, with the shadow and Gawdy 
trailing behind her. 

There was no more “wishboniness” 
about the shadow. It had melted out into 
the long, afternoon shadow-shape of a little 
girl. It followed every turn the countess 
made. And it didn’t show a sign of im- 
patience, even though Gawdy waddled 
all the way to the castle with his stiff 
old toes scratching it every time his fore- 
paws went down. That shadow just never 
did grow impatient again! 


(All rights reserved) 


AN INTERESTING SCHOOL IN 


KASHMIR 


One of the most interesting missionary 
schools in the world is the Boy Scout 
School of which Rev. C. E. Tyndale Biscoe, 
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of the Church Missionary Society, and in Kashmir even than in the West, the 
former London curate and eox of the widow had to walk 12 times into the capi- 


winning Cambridge boat in the University 
boat race of 1886, is principal. He has 
been headmaster for 40 years, and the 
1930 report of the school which has just 
reached me is in celebration of the high 
jubilee. He calls it “Grinding 
Grit into Kashmir”’—not grit that will in- 
terfere with the working of the life of 
the country, but grit that will give char- 
acter to its inhabitants. Besides the 
stories he tells in his report of how his 
boys do their “good deeds” by running a 
town fire brigade, by taking hospital pa- 
tients for boat trips on the lake, and 
helping people and dumb animals in a 
hundred and one excellent ways, he relates 
in a private letter to me how his boys 
helped a poor woman in distress. Thieves 
stole the cow of a poor woman who lived 
20 miles from Islamabad. Four times she 
had to walk this distance to attend the 
court. Then the case was removed to 
Srinagar, 50 miles away, and last year, the 
law being slower and more circumlocutory 


school’s 


The Field 
East of the 
Mercersburg 

Academy 

Chapel on 


Sunday 


(See article on 


Page 6 by 


Mr. Heefner) 


tal to give evidence. She was called a 
13th time, but on this occasion the jour- 
ney was made under pleasanter cireum- 
stances than the 1,360 miles she had al- 
ready walked in connection with the case. 
The boys of the C. M. S. School heard of 
her plight and they paid her fare in a 
lorry to Srinagar and back. I hope this 
modern “importunate widow” finally won 
her case! 


H. W. Peet. 


HABIT FORMING DRUGS 


The National Education Association 
urges all teachers to emphasize the evil 
effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco and 
other narcotics upon the human organism. 
The Association condemns the fraudulent 
advertising of certain manufacturers in 
the efforts to foster cigarette smoking. It 
commends for use in the schools selected 
periodicals which do not carry tobacco 
advertising.—Resolution adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the National 
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Major Gen, Wendell C. Neville, com- 
mander of the Marine Corps, holder of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
bravery at Vera Cruz and one of the out- 
standing soldiers of the A. E. F., died 
July 8 at Annapolis, Md. 

The child born to Colonel and Mrs, 
Lindbergh June 22 has been named Charles 
Augustus, Jr. 

New York City’s population, according 
to the final census is 6,955,084, a gain of 
23 per cent in ten years. 

King George pleaded for peace in India 
in a broadcast address July 8. The ocea- 
sion was the opening of London’s new 


India House. His speech abounded in 
friendly references to India’s “assured 
place among the great peoples of the 
earth.” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was buried July 
11 in the garden of his home at Crow- 
borough, Sussex, England. 


Announcing that he regarded it as one 


of the most important steps since he as- 
sumed office, President Hoover, July 8 
signed an executive order consolidating 
all the agencies of the Government affect- 
ing war veterans, and at the same time 
named Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, now 
director of the Veterans’ Bureau, to be 
“administrator of veterans’ affairs.” 

A narrow margin of three votes saved 
the MacDonald Government from defeat 
in the House of Commons July 9. 

General Friedrich yon Bernhardi, high 
German officer during the World War, died 
July 10 in Berlin at the age of 81. He 
was the first Prussian officer to enter Paris 
after its fall in the Franco-Prussian War. 

Crop damage resulting from a prolonged 
drought and hot weather in West Vir- 
ginia has been estimated at $1,000,000. 
More than 100 persons perished in the 
Middle West on account of the heat dur- 
ing the early part of July. 


Frank B. Kellogg has been nominated 
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Education Association, Columbus, Ohio, 


July 3, 1930. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—CURTAILED WORDS, 
No. 8 

Pastel; 3. 
Pithy. 


1; Patents 2: 
Parish: 5,8 Carter 6; 


Leader; 4. 


MAKE TEN WORDS OUT OF THESE 
TWENTY, Ne. 5 


1. Cam 11. thing 

2. Steam 12. cake 

3. Monkey 13. day. 

4. Pepper 14. lock. 

5. Birth 15. tory. 

6. Fore 16. mint. 

7. Some 17. bridge. 

8. Lad 18. wrench. 

9. Pan 19. told. 
10. His 20. boat. 

A. M. 8S. 


for the World Court bench by the na- 
tional group of Denmark, and Charles 
Cheney Hyde, of Columbia University, 
has been nominated for the bench by the 
national group of Holland. 

The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
Inc., has been chartered in New York to 
promote cultural relations between the 
United States and Germany. An initial 
capital of $500,000 has been subscribed for 
the movement. The purposes of the organ- 
ization are to promote the interchange of 
students, professors, scholars and lecturers 
between the two countries; to encourage 
the teaching of German in the United 
States and to foster the interchange of 
literature. The life and work of Carl 
Schurz is to be held up as an example 
of how loyalty to great ideals can serve 
the best interests of both nations. 

Poland’s reply to Aristide Briand’s. 
memorandum on a SHuropean federation 
which was transmitted to Paris July 10, 
is most favorable to the Pan-Europe pro- 
posal. 

The French merchants are planning @ 
tariff fight. Despairing of official relief, 
they are preparing to retaliate against 
American rates. Customs Union will es- 
tablish offices in all capitals to work for 
European trade association. 


Large crops of apples, peaches, pears, 
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grapes, potatoes, beans, tobacco, corn, 
wheat, barley and oats in New York State 
are indicated for this year. 

President Hoover has declined to send 
to the Senate the letters, cablegrams, min- 
utes, memoranda, instructions, dispatches, 
records, files, or other information bearing 
on the negotiation of the London naval 
treaty. To do so, he informed the Senate, 
would not only be incompatible with the 
public interest, but would be the com- 
mission of “a breach of trust” by the 
President himself. 

William M. Jardine, of Kansas, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the Coolidge Cabi- 
net, has been selected by President Hoo- 
ver to be Minister to Egypt. 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, who 
has demanded that the Federal Farm 
Board purchase 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to stabilize prices, took the demand 
directly to President Hoover. The Presi- 
dent opposed it. 

A treaty of extradition between Ger- 
many and the United States, Germany’s 
first with any power since the passage of 
the extradition law of 1929, was signed 
July 12 by Ambassador Sackett and Dr. 
von Buelow, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bobby Jones, with a record-breaking 68 
on the third eighteen holes, won the open 
golf championship of the United States 
at Minneapolis July 12, with a score of 
287 for the 72 holes. Macdonald Smith 
took second honors with 289. 

About 1,000 more persons were killed in 
automobile accidents in the United States 
in the first half of 1930 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1929, according to re- 
ports of State officials received by the 
Travelers Insurance Company, 

Despite the recent reduction in income 
tax rates the Federal Government taxes 
passed the $3,000,000,000 mark. Revenue 
rose $99,444,554 in the fiscal year over the 
total for 1929. 

After months of negotiations the Greco- 
Turkish agreement has been signed at 
Angora. Arbitration has been provided 
for. A mixed commission will settle all 
disputes. 

There has been an outbreak of infantile 
paralysis in towns in Louisiana and Los 
Angeles. In Claiborne Parish 41 cases 
have been reported with seven deaths. The 
total for July, more than 71 cases, with 
6 deaths, have been announced in Los 
Angeles. 


The creation of a special Federal police 
force to combat Communist intrigue and 
propaganda, which he charges is directed 
by the Soviet Government, has been urged 
in a letter by Elihu Root to Ralph M. 
Easley, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 

A society entitled the American Friends 
of Turkey has been organized in this 
country “to co-operate with the Turkish 
people, their institutions, organizations 
and government in various ways, accept- 
able to all concerned, to promote good-will 
and understanding between the people of 
America and the people of Turkey.” Prom- 
inent men and women will serve as direc- 
tors. 

Turkish forces have crushed the Kur- 
dish uprising. Most of the 15,000 bandits 
have been reported killed. Fierce and 
fanatical Kurdish tribesmen crossed the 
Turkish frontier, apparently from Persia, 
on June 20 and pillaged the village of 
Hanik. On their forays they swept over 
the countryside, stealing cattle and 
harassing the authorities. 

The ruins of a lost race have been un- 
covered in Spain, near Madrid. These 
ruins are believed to be 4,000 years old 
and belong to the Neolithic age. 

Hoffman Philip, of Washington, who 
represented the United States in foreign 
diplomatic posts for 21 years, but retired 
from foreign service, has been chosen by 
President Hoover to be Minister to Nor- 
way. 

President Hoover congratulated Presi- 
dent Doumergue, of France, July 14, on 
the celebration of Bastile Day. For the 
first time in some years Paris celebrated 
Bastile Day by holding a military review. 

The 16th Communist party convention 
which recently was held at Moscow, mark- 
ed a signal victory for Joseph Stalin, the 
Communist leader. 

Because the Young Men’s Christian 
Association helped to introduce the world 
of engineering to the late Elmer A. 
Sperry, of Brooklyn, the inventor left a 
$1,000,000 trust fund in perpetuity to the 
organization. 

Recent floods in Korea have taken a 
toll of more than 220. Scores of thou- 
sands are homeless. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor will 
be conferred on “Eddie” Rickenbacker, 
star ace of the A. E. F., for his feat in 
attacking 7 enemy planes and shooting 
down 2 in France, Sept. 25, 1918. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Seventh Sunday after Trinity 
August 3, 1930 


Naomi and Ruth 
Ruth 1:6-10, 14-22 

Golden Text: And He made of one every 
nation of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth. Acts 17:26. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Creed. 2. Deed. 

It is most fortunate that this little Book 
of Ruth was included in the canon of the 
Old Testament. Without it, our picture of 
the pioneer days of Israel would be very 
incomplete. The other books that deal 
with this early period resound with mar- 
tial music. Their chronicles of bloody 
wars and bold men help us to see vividly 
the hardship and heroism of that transition 
stage, when Israel passed from a nomadic 
to a settled life, in fixed habitations. But 
the Book of Ruth brings us the welcome 
reminder that, even in those tumultuous 
days, there were other scenes and events— 
“the short and simple annals of the poor.” 


Its characters are common folk. Its nar- 
rative deals with the joys and sorrows of 
daily life. Not the battlefield, but the 
home forms the centre of the story. Love 
and friendship are its noble themes. 
Women are the leading figures. Such home- 
spun material does not tempt the few of 
the ancient historian, even as it does not 
often find its way into the modern news- 
paper. Yet it is far more significant than 
the gory tales of battles or our latest 
scandal, for out of such material the fab- 
rie of life is woven. 

The Book of Ruth is of a late date; con- 
siderably later than its story (1:1; 4:7, 
22). And there are various plausible the- 
ories concerning the purpose of the un- 
known author. But these controverted 
questions do not concern us here. The 
charm of the book and its moral and reli- 
gious meaning are not in the least affected 
by the questions of authorship, date, and 
historical purpose. Scholarly men may 
easily disagree on such difficult scientific 
issues, but the religious significance of 
the little idyl is too obvious for misap- 
prehension, 


The Religious Book Club 
Highly Commends 


The Spirit of Protest t 
rotesiantism 

By Harris E. Kirk $2.0 

“The annual Cole ee at 
Vanderbilt University have come to 
be rightfully regarded as noteworthy 
contributions to religious thought in 
America. The 1930 series, delivered 
by Dr. Kirk on the essential mean- 
ing of Protestantism today, is no 
exception. 

“Taking his point of departure 
from the prevailing spirit of secular- 
ism throughout the world, its inade- 
quacy for life and the resulting dis- 
illusionment, and yet the confusion 
of the religious forces in the face 
of it, Dr. Kirk shows how Christian- 
ity in its true Protestant expression 
furnishes the redeeming corrective 
for ‘the blight of secularism, the 
shortsightedness of humanism, and 
the futility of a social gospel that 
discards religion’, 

“The primary emphasis is on the 
centrality of Jesus Christ as the 
revelation of God, and what this 
means for the thinking and program 
of the Church. The place of the 
preacher is magnified as the inter- 
preter of Christ and His message, 
especially as illustrated by the 
younger prophets who in their rela- 
tion to contemporary life are ‘re- 
lentlessly critical, daringly adven- 
turous and gloriously hopeful’.” 

The author is pastor of the Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, some- 
time Moderator of the Southern Presbyter- 
ian Church, a frequent lecturer at theolog- 


ical seminaries, including ie ae Hart- 
ford, Bangor and Union (Va.). 


A History of Science and its 
Relations with, Philosophy 
and Religion 
By W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham. 


New Edition, revised and corrected 
throughout, and printed in the 
United States. Illustrated. Cloth, 
8vo. $4.50. 


The success of the original limited 
edition of this book made necessary 
the publication of an American edi- 
tion, and for this edition the author 
has thoroughly revised the work 
throughout. 

“A fascinating new history of 
science, brought well down into the 
year 1929. As a whole it far sur- 
passes in excellence any one-volume 
work of the kind that has so far 
appeared in the English language.” 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED 

STATES 


1505 Race St. Phila, Pa. 


The exquisite story runs as follows: A. 
blighting famine had caused Elimelech and 
his family to migrate from stricken Beth- 
lehem to the fertile land of Moab. There 
the husband dies, and Naomi is left a help- 
less widow, homeless and poor. Then her 
two sons marry Ruth and Orpal, daughters 
of Moab. But her son-in-laws also die, 
and there remains a pathetic group of 
three childless widows. In her deep be- 
reavement Naomi’s heart yearns for the 
homeland, and she decides to return to her 
kindred. Her daughters-in-law accompany 
her to the border, and there a touching 
farewell takes place. 

With a kiss, the benediction of the poor,. 
Naomi bids the young women return to 
their own land where lay their fortune and 
their future. And then a strife of hearts 
ensues, a gracious rivalry in generosity and 
love. At last Orpal yields to the mother’s. 
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entreaty, but Ruth’s heroic soul refuses to 
“Orpal kissed her, but Ruth 


be dissuaded. 


clave to her’—thus, with one exquisite 
stroke and without censure, the writer of 
the story shows us the soul of the two 


women. 

Both were good, but only one was great. 
Ruth left kith and kin. She sacrificed her 
people and her gods to enter into the deso- 
late life of a poor widow in Israel. It is 
quite impossible for us today to measure 
the devotion and courage that lay back of 
that resolve. But the great artist, who 
wrote the story, crowns the noble sacrifice 
of Ruth with the halo of a beautiful re- 
ward. In the closing chapters of the Book 
he relates’her marriage to Boaz, a leading 
citizen of Bethlehem, and a remote an- 
eestor of David and of Jesus (Ruth 4:13; 
Matthew 1:5). 

This idyllic story requires but little com- 
mentary. It teaches its lessons without 
effort or art. It is a faithful portrayal 
of human life, with its pathetic intermin- 
gling of joy and sorrow. Naomi is our 
representative. Like her, we must pass 
through the deep waters of affliction, and 
tread paths that are lonely and difficult. 
And it is then we realize that friendship, 
love, and religion are life’s richest treas- 
ures. There lies the exquisite charm of 
the story. Every heart responds to its 
teaching, either with deep yearning or in 
glad assent. ‘ 

I. Creed. Ruth was a woman of Moab 
and, therefore, a worshiper of Chemosh, 
tthe chief god of the Moabites. At that 
remote time polytheism prevailed among 
the peoples; or henotheism, which means 
that each tribe or nation had its own su- 
preme god, while at the same time it rec- 
ognized many inferior deities. 


Thus Ruth paid homage to Chemosh, 
while Naomi, a woman of Israel, put her 
trust in Jehovah. And when Ruth accom- 
panied her mother-in-law to Bethlehem, 
she abandoned the gods of Moab and 
chose Jehovah, the God of Israel. “Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy god my 
god” (1:16). Ruth changed her creed. 


Our age is very apt to underestimate 
‘the importance of changing one’s creed. 
Our modern emphasis is on deed. We hear 
it again and again that it does not really 
matter much what a man believes, so long 
as he is sincere in his belief. But that 
is a most foolish and prenicious fallacy. 
‘The reverse comes closer to the truth. 
Our deeds may, indeed, be a very imper- 
fect expression of our ideals. But if we 
cherish high ideals and believe in great 
ideas, our conduct will gradually conform 
to them. 

There is, thus, a very vital relation be- 
tween creed and deed, thought and life, 
which men neglect at their peril and to 


their hurt. Ruth made a momentous 
choice when she chose Jehovah for her 
God. It meant the abandonment of a 


eruel and licentious deity, and the cessa- 
‘tion of a base and degrading worship. That 
new circle of religious ideas and moral 
ideals, which were associated with the 
worship of Jehovah in Israel, became dy- 
namie factors in moulding her character 
‘and in shaping her conduct. 


The choice of the true God is still of 
the greatest importance. Life is a sue- 
cession of choices. Each is momentous, 
from selecting a vocation to choosing a 
wife. But, surely, none is fraught with 
greater consequences than the choice of 
‘the God whom we will worship, to whom 
we must go for truth and grace, in joy and 
in sorrow, in life and in death. 


The modern pantheon has been greatly 
reduced in size. In the time of Ruth, and 
for centuries after, there was a bewilder- 
‘ing number and variety of deities from 
among whom men chose their gods. That 
imaginary host has vanished. And yet, 
even the modern man is offered a choice 
of gods. Oriental cults vie with Occi- 
dental philosophies, Christian Science com- 
petes with scientific skepticism, atheism 
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with materialism, in commending their 
gods to the seekers of truth and life. 

But, as we survey the past and study the 
religious records of former ages, we ob- 
serve the steady growth in men’s appre- 
hension of the true God, as He revealed 
Himself in nature and history, and in the 
souls of men. Four great ideas have suc- 
cessively controlled and determined man- 
kind’s conception of God, viz., power, in- 
telligence, justice, and love. 

First, men thought of God as the strong- 
est being in the universe, who could per- 
form great feats of power and who must 
be feared and worshiped accordingly. Then 
some nations rose to the higher conception 
that the divine Being must be the wisest, 
as well as the strongest. And another 
great forward step was taken when the 
ideas of law and justice were associated 
with God, when the Hebrew prophets 
taught that not only power and wisdom, 
but, especially, righteousness belongeth 
unto the Supreme Being. And, finally, the 
greatest among the prophets of Israel pro- 
claimed that God is the best Being in the 
universe. His essence is love. That does 
not mean that He is less strong and wise 
and just than other religious teachers had 
maintained. But it means that neither 
power, intelligence, nor justice gives us 
a full and true picture of God. That we 
get only when we think of Him as the 
Eternal Goodness, whose every thought, 
feeling, and act is prompted by love. 

That true God revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ. What the prophets proclaimed, the 
Master realized and fulfilled in His life. 
In Him God drew nigh unto men, and they 
saw His glory. And it is this God of 
Christ whom we preach and present to 
men as their only true God. 

But sometimes even the disciples of 
Jesus act and speak as though our Father 
in heaven were merely power, wisdom, or 
justice. They worship Him as though stern 
justice were His chief attribute, forgetting 


that it is Divine Love that is powerful, 


wise, and just. It is difficult for men to 
realize the immeasurable heights and 
depths of that wonderful gospel of Jesus. 
Perhaps, when we have come to see more 
clearly that love is truly the greatest 
thing in our human affairs, we may be 
able to apprehend that it is also the 
greatest thing in the universe—that God 
is love. 

II. Deed. Will such a creed have an 
effect on the deeds of men? Even Naomi’s 
primitive creed moulded her conduct. Her 
faith in Jehovah was far superior to the 
faith of Moabites in Chemosh. And her 
superior faith expressed itself in nobler 
conduct. That is clearly implied in our 
narrative. Naomi was a Bible in shoes. 
She was a foreign milissionary who made 
a convert by her womanly character. She 
taught no new theology in the borders of 
Moab, but she practised a new religion of 
kindness and modesty in a land where 
religion consisted of cruel rites and im- 
moral ceremonies. It was her deed that 
changed Ruth’s creed. 


Do we want all mankind to accept our 
Christian creed of the true God? Then we 
must follow Naomi’s example. Preaching 
our faith may edify the saints, but it will 
not convert sinners or convince skeptics. 
The only effective proclamation of a God 
of love is a life of love. Who shall say 
what the transforming effect would be upon 
the life of the world, if we should really 
express our great creed in the terms of 


our daily life? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Aug. 3—Chances to Serve Christ in 
Summer. John 6:1-14. 


Times and season should not interfere 
with our serving Christ. We should be 
serving Him at all times. Our whole life 
should be lived in His blessed service. 
“Whatsoever we do, whether we eat or 
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drink,’ should all be done for Christ. 
There are those who confine the service of 
Christ to special times. They serve Him 
on Sunday in the Church, but fail to serve 
Him during the week in the daily duties 
of life. They serve Him in winter but 
not in summer. Now all this is wrong; it 
implies a wrong conception of religion, of 
Christ and of the religious life. Christ 
must be served at all times. We can’t just 
breathe for a few hours and then stop 
breathing the rest of the day or the week. 
Christ is our life, our very breath, and 
that implies a constant, sustained living 
in Him and for Him. But there are lots 
of folks who want to suspend operations 
for Christ during certain seasons of the 
year. They go on a vacation and lock up 
Christ until they come back, when they 
expect to find Him there and then they’ll 
take up service for Him again. 

Now the thought in our topie is that 
there are many opportunities for serving 
Christ even during the summer season. 
The types of service may differ, the man- 
ner and method of it change, but service 
itself must not be set aside. During the 
summer folks are out of doors, then enjoy 
the beauties of nature, the loveliness of 
field and flower; they rest by the sea or in 
the mountains; they retire into some -soli- 
tary place away from the noise and con- 
fusion of the world, or else they travel to 
other lands, seeking rest and change and 
recreation. Now in all these varied ways 
in which summer is spent there are golden 
opportunities for serving Christ. 

The poet says: “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” We may serve Christ in 
quietude and in the solitary silence of 
nature. Sometimes we need to go to such 
quiet places in order to prepare ourselves 
for service. We need to get a new grip 
on ourselves, pull ourselves together as it 
were, and gird ourselves for greater sery- 
ice in the future. 


There are many definite ways of serving 
Christ; there are opportunities along evan- 
gelistic lines. We may point the way to 
Christ for some one who is out of the way. 
We may form new acquaintances and by 
our word and example lead them to Christ. — 
We may hold services for Christ and bring 
inspiration to others. Then there are so- 
cial service opportunities. We may look 
after the welfare of others. We may give 
a cup of cold water to some thirsty 01 
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or-may visit the sick or the prisoner; we 
may want to do deeds of merey and kind- 
ness and lighten the load some one is 
carrying. There are many educational op- 
portunities for service. One can go to 
summer schools, camps, conferences, re- 
treats and other gatherings; one can take 
a special course of study in some college 
or university, or perhaps tutor some one 
in some deficient work. The world seems 
just full of opportunities for serving Christ 
in the summer time. j 

We may get a few suggestions for our 
topic from the Scripture lesson on which 
it is based. The scene is laid out in the 
open spaces of nature. The sea is there. 
the mountain is there also. The multi- 
tudes are there; they surge to and fro 
like the waves of the sea. The disciples 
are there, Jesus is there. And Jesus is 
about to perform a good deed, a benevolent 
act. The crowd is hungry, famished. They 
have been without food for several days. 
But the funds of the disciples had gotten 
low. That is no unusual experience, espe- 
citlly in summer time. They had only 200 
pennies and those wouldn’t buy very much. 
But there is a little lad there. He was 
introduced by Andrew. Now Andrew was 
always in the habit of introducing folks 
to Jesus. He introduced Simon his brother; 
Andrew introduced the Greeks who came 
to see Jesus. It is a great thing to serve 
as sort of an intermediary and introduce 
friends and folks to Jesus. The lad gives 
what he has, he lays his little store in 
the hands of Jesus and Jesus uses and 
blesses the same and see how He multi- 
plies it and how it satisfies the people. 

We should put what we have in the 
hands of Jesus and He will multiply and 
increase it. What a central place Jesus 
occupies in the narrative.» There is noth- 
ing much that we can do, said Philip; 
there is nothing I can do, said the lad, but 
bring your possessions, your gifts, your 
talents to Jesus and He will show you 
what can be done with the same. 


In this scene there was also order and 
organization. “Make the men sit down.” 
There was system and distribution of 
labor. ‘Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” Likewise there was econ- 
omy practised. “Gather up the fragments” 
—“Tet nothing be lost.” Even the little 
scraps must not be wasted. Little deeds, 
little words, little kindnesses must all be 
conserved for the Master. 

The people recognized that Jesus was 
the Christ. That is after all the real end 
and purpose of life. Jesus must be the end 
and the beginning, the Alpha and the 
Omega of our lives. It is along some of 
these suggested ways that we may serve 
Christ in summer time. Let us be always 
serving, always helping, always blessing. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


Dr. Theodore F. Herman, Professor of 
Systematic Theology at Eastern Seminary 
at Lancaster, and one of the foremost 
religious thinkers of the Reformed Church, 
tells interestingly of the forward moves of 
Cedar Crest College since 1908, when 
President W. F. Curtis first came to Allen- 
town. Dr. Herman, who was one of the 
most vigorous supporters of Cedar Crest 
and also the president of the Board of 
Trustees, says: “The college which I now 
see is an idyllic spot in comparison with 
the dilapidated plant I knew as the home 
of the institution in 1908. During the 
last 8 summers of my teaching young peo- 
ple from Pennsylvania and nearby States 
here at the Reformed Church School of 
Religion, I have not found any students 
who have failed to feel the beauty of its 
campus.” 

“Allentown as I knew it,’ Dr. Herman 
said, “was really made up of thrifty coun- 
try people of means who had, in many 
cases, moved here.” But with the growth 
of the city he believes that a change has 
come in the attitude toward its colleges. 
In place of a spirit of indifference has 
come an intelligent appreciation and gen- 
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erous support of Cedar Crest and Muhlen- 
berg. To a large extent this is due, in 
Prof. Herman’s opinion, to the character, 
courage, and personality of President 
Curtis. 

Dr. Herman showed how the stress in 
modern psychology has been laid increas- 
ingly on home training and that this in- 
creased the importance of educating 
women, since educated Christian mothers 
tend to make stronger, nobler sons. 

Among the other new tendencies of the 
world Dr. Herman noted the fact that the 
study of the classics or humanities gives 
a more satisfactory education than do the 
so-called “bread-and-butter” subjects. As 
a girl at Cedar Crest gets a wider view 
of the world, or ‘“Weltanschauung,”’ 
through the emphasis upon character build- 
ing, she is keeping in touch with this prin- 
ciple. This is possible in the denomina- 
tional college, whereas it is impossible in 
the university or tax-supported institu- 
tion, because, as Dr. Herman noted, train- 
ing in morality and religion must be 
omitted or slighted in such colleges for 
obvious reasons. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


One year has elapsed since the campaign 
for the funds needed for the expansion of 
the Home. During that time the sub- 
seribers to the fund have already paid on 
account a total of $101,000. 

The statements to subscribers for the 
quarter beginning July 1 have just been 
mailed. Our office force has been aug- 
mented by some of the members of our 
family. They volunteered to help folding 
letters and placing them into envelopes. 
It seemed to be a real pleasure to them 
to be able to help in these preliminary 
preparations for the enlargement of the 
Home. 

The new building will come through the 
help of a very large number of people. 
Many thousands have already made con- 
tributions and others are joining them in 
this work and before the new building will 
be completed many others will have con- 
tributed their share. 

Those who make adequate contributions 
to the Building and Endowment Fund will 
experience the joy that naturally comes 
to such as bestow blessings upon others, 
and which has been so manifest in this 
work hitherto. 


THE MISSION HOUSE 


Though the president of the Mission 
House has resigned and will enter another 
field of activity in the Reformed Church, 
as he has now been invited to do, the 
work of the Mission House should go on. 
Difficulties may be mounting, especially in 
the form of gaining students for the fu- 
ture; but if all co-operate heartily, this 
too will be cared for. We have tried our 
best throughout the 7 years. God knows 
we have had only the welfare of the school 
and the cause of education at heart. In 
many ways blessings have abounded and 
the Lord has sustained us in great trials. 
Possibly the educational work at the Mis- 
sion House is the most difficult in the edu- 
cational field, because it lacks a fellow- 
ship of hope. We still believe that for 
many years this work should be sustained 
and supported and ask our friends to con- 
tinue to help in every way to make this 
school a real help to the young people of 
the West, especially to those who are 
minded to give their lives to Christ for 
Christian service. Write us of any pros- 
pect you may have or know. Thus far 
only a few applications for enrollment in 
the fall of 1930 have been made, although 
we have one of our seminarians (Mr. Esra 
Vornholt) out on the field in Wisconsin 
and the Dakotas during the summer 
months soliciting students. Up to this 
writing even he, with all his persuasive- 
ness, has not been able to enlist a single 
student for this fall, but we know that 


What the modern Sunday 
School aims to do 


OBJECTIVES IN RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION 


By Pau. H. VietH 
Director of Research and Service, 
International Council of Religious 
Education, Chairman, Board of 
Editors, International Journal of 
Religious Education, 


Here is a penetrating and authen- 
tic analysis of the nature and pur- 
pose of religious education. In this 
book, Dr. Vieth presents a redefini- 
tion of ideals and objectives that 
the transformation of the old, poor- 
ly organized Sunday School into the 
modern Church School has so urg- 
ently demanded. “A timely and 
needed book,’ says Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, Dean of the Yale Divinity 
School in his Introduction to the 


book. 
$2.50 


AN EMERGING CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


By Justin Wrop Nixon 


Here is a stirring summons, a 
challenge to face the facts of mod- 
ern life and to wrest from the very 
jaws of a mechanical civilization, a 
positive faith. “Wise in what it 
Says, tactful in the way it says it.” 
—William Adams Brown. A Re- 
ligious Book Club Selection. 


$2.50 


THEISM AND THE 
MODERN MOOD 


By WALTER MARSHALL Horton 


What we can believe about God 
is the timely message of this book. 
The author’s thesis is a direct chal- 
lenge to Humanism. Dr. Harry 
Fosdick says, “This book is a stimu- 
lating defense of theos against 
chaos.”—A Religious Book Club 


Selection. 
$2.00 


THE QUEST OF THE AGES 


By A. Eustace Haypon 


A volume which presents the in- 
dispensable background of an un- 
derstanding of the drift of modern 
religion. “What a gorgeous book! 
So rich in content, so warm in 
Spirit, so graceful and clear in style, 
that one almost forgets that it is 
scholarly.”—Dr. M. C. Otto. 


$2.50 


WHITHER CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by LYNN HaArotp HoucH 


The title indicates the imperative 
timeliness of this book. Fifteen 
leading Protestant ministers sum- 
marize modern religious belief and 
chureh practice. 

$3.00 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE U. 8. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUM 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 
This is the oldest of the educational institu- 

tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 

by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 


Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


‘Franklin and’ Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HENRY He APPLE Ds D2 sia Db: 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., Pres. 


Persons intending to enter Ursinus 
College in September, 1930, should 
make application at once. Attend- 
ance limited to capacity—300 men, 
200 women. 


Address FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR. 
Assistant to the President, 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


C.H Umea 


his work is in the form of seed sowing and 
will prove its value later on. 

Our students are having a hard time 
finding employment during the summer 
months. This will make their return in 
the fall difficult, but we want each and all 
to know that, though they may be penni- 


less, they should return to school. In some 
way, the Lord will provide. No young 
man with an earnest purpose should be 
left destitute by any Church which be- 
lieves in vital Christianity. Our schools 
must never close but rather open their 


doors to such, who otherwise would have 
no opportunity to secure an education and 
enter upon Christian service. We send 
loving greetings to all out “on the road.” 

The Rev. Wm. Lahr, of Bucyrus, Ohio, 
has now definitely decided: to aecept the 
position as housefather and we congratu- 
late the institution upon securing his serv- 
ices. He will prove a capable and courteous 
worker and his administration at the Mis- 
sion House will be marked with sincerity 
and satisfaction, as has been the case 
wherever he has ministered. He brings 
into the work great fitness and willingness 
to serve. God bless his coming to us and 
his labors for the welfare of growing lives 
at the Mission House! 

The campus looks deserted in summer. 
It really seems too bad to miss this fine 
cool weather, such as we have in Wiscon- 
sin during the summer months. If we 
could change the school year to the fol- 
lowing schedule: April to Christmas and 
run during the entire summer, we might 
find greater comfort, effect a tremendous 
saving in coal and obviate the snowy win- 
ters. But even as it is, it is worth any 
young man’s while, to spend several years 
at the Mission House. This could be a 
wonderful place for a summer school. 


Salaries must be paid during the sum- 
mer months, so please keep sending in your 
contributions to the treasurer, who is 
happy to have at least something to do 
during the summer months, beside making 
loans for current expenses at the bank. 


More and more will it be necessary for 
the Mission House to look to the West 
and Northwest for its students. There 
should be enough young men of school- 
going age in this wide and expansive ter- 
ritory to FILL THE DORMITORY. What 
an unusual opportunity for our friends in 
the West to have such an institution in 
their midst. Even if the day should come 
when this institution is turned over to the 
Synod of the Northwest and be solely un- 
der its own direction, at all times should 
the entire Church support it and help it 
in its important work. The time is here 
when the Reformed Church should perform 
its educational work together and not in 
sectional thought or feeling. The presi- 
dent may be addressed as heretofore or at 
his summer cottage: Oriel Lodge, Silver 
Lake, Wautoma, Wis. 


With cordial greetings, 
J. M. G. Darms. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Lost Cricket and Other Stories for 
Children, by Howard Dean French. The 
Abingdon Press. 205 pp. Price, $1.50. 


World Over Stories (for Junior boys and 
girls), by Floyd W. Lambertson. The 
Abingdon Press. 160 pp. Price, $1. 


The Friendly Light (33 Story Sermons for 
Children), by Virginia Green Milliken. 
The Abingdon Press. Price, $1. 
Preachers and Sunday School teachers 

will be particularly interested in such vyol- 

umes as these, but we are sure also that 
thousands of parents should value them, 

The habit of reading short stories to your 

boys and girls is a most excellent one, and 

here are books charmingly written, in plain 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Thirty teachers. 
A.B. course and 


Ten new buildings. 

Four hundred students. 
courses in Business Administration, 
Music, and Home Economics. Unusually 
good equipment. Work fully accredited. 
Very attractive program of athletics and 
physical education. Charges very mod- 
erate. Nine hours’ ride from Washington. 


Write for Catalog and View Booklet 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. , 

During the College year 1928-29 Heidelberg had 
seventeen debates with other colleges and won 
fourteen of them; one hundred and eight debates 
in twenty-two years—seventy-nine victories and 
twenty-nine defeats. 

For free catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 
a a RE 


and simple language, which can be read to 
or by the children and which will be ap- 
preciated. E. 


¢ 


Ceremonies of Judaism, by Abraham Idel- 
sohn, Federation of Temple Brother- 
hoods, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1930. 134 pp. 
Price, $1. 

Here is a highly useful book for a 
Church library and for a minister’s study. 
It is a popular, illustrated description of 
the essential customs of the Jewish reli- 
gion. 


and customs, Telling of Passover, for ex- 
ample, there is the Jewish practice of 


A Christian can find interesting — 
antecedents of our religious celebrations — 
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drinking of the cup, followed by the tak- 
ing of bread which the master of the house 
breaks as he recites: “Lo! This is the 
bread of affliction of which our fathers, 
ete. Let everyone who is hungry come and 
eat.” 

One realizes how gloriously Jewish Jesus 
was in His behavior at the Last Supper. 
Another section which deals with the Sab- 
bath allows one to see another link be- 
tween Christian and Jewish observances 
illustrated in this day when the Jew tries 
“to forget all his worries, and to devote 
himself entirely to his spiritual elevation, 
to bodily relaxation and to joy.” 

Quite apart from the comparative study, 
however, this book is valuable for the 
understanding it develops of Jewish life 
for its own sake. The section dealing with 
ceremonies in the home and synagogue in- 
cludes descriptions of prayer practices, 
dietary laws, customs like that of cover- 
ing the head (a usage still followed today 
in Orthodox Judaism), and songs with mu- 
sic. The book is handsomely bound and 
illustrated. Christian readers profitably 
might supplement this treatise with “The 
Union Prayer Book,” edited by the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis (Bloch 
Publishing Company, 31 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 1930. $1.) This prayer 
book, used in the Reform Temples of 
America, is a beautiful selection of the 
ancient prayers and scriptures, which have 
so largely influenced Christian worship. 


Everett R. Clinchy. 


EASTERN SYNOD’S REPORT 
(Continued from page 2) 


hanna, 3-31-30; Lancaster, 3-31-30; Wyo- 
ming, 4-5-30; Lehigh, 4-11-30; Lebanon, 
5-3-30; Schuylkill, 5-17-30; Philadelphia, 
6-12-30; Goshenhoppen, 6-12-30; East Penn- 
sylvania, 6-14-30; East Susquehanna, 6-18- 
30; Eastern Hungarian, 6-26-30; Tohickon, 
6-27-30. 

Among all the 59 Classes, Reading was 
the 11th and Lehigh the 47th in the order 
in which these reports were received 100 
per cent accurate. 


The present communicant membership 
of the Eastern Synod is 145,332. This is 
2,170 less than was reported in May, 1929. 
The Eastern Hungarian Classis reports an 
increase of 278 in its membership; all the 
other Classes report decreases, ranging 
from 11 in Lebanon to 747 in Lehigh 
Classis. Four of the Classes report de- 
ereases of less than 100; 3 of less than 
200; 3 of less than 300, and 2 of over 300 
members. A startling fact is the record 
of 2,762 erasures of names. These erasures 
range all the way from 75 in Tohickon to 
787 in Lehigh Classis. The total erasures 
are 1,013 more than the number of deaths 
in this Synod. Would it not help us to 
stop this leakage if we were to take time 
at our annual Classical meetings next 
spring to hear the parochial and statistical 
reports read and give further detailed at- 
tention to our lapses, leaks and losses? 
Of what use are these statistical reports 
if they do not quicken in us the longing 
to be better shepherds of our flocks, to 
seek and to save the strayed and lost 
sheep so that we may be able to render 
our final account at the close of the year 
1930, with joy instead of with sorrow. 


The total summary for the Eastern 
Synod is as follows: 


Membership last report, 147,552; Con- 
firmed, 1,624; Certificate, 1,108; Renewal 
of Profession, 750; Dismissed, 1,191; 
Deaths, 1,749; Erasure of Names, 2,762; 
Present Membership, 145,332; Communed 
During the Year, 110,185; Unconfirmed 
Members, 77,543; Infant Baptism, 3,882; 
Deaths (unconfirmed); 477; Students for 
Ministry, 105; Total Sunday School En- 
rollment, 145,442; Amount of Apportion- 
ment, $335,317; Paid on these Apportion- 
ments, $250,148; Other Denominational 
Benevolence, $168,550; Benevolence Out- 
side of Denomination, $31,533; Total of 
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—a new model 
“Unitype’ No. 105 


Unitype designed and built embodying perfection of detail from years 
of study and development of all that is best in church bulletin boards. 


Just as two buildings may differ widely 
though both be built of the same mate- 
rials, so it is with church bulletin boards. 
A bulletin board is only as good as its 
weakest detail. 

Throughout the No. 105 Unitype there is 
a value in every detail far above the price. 
The design is the result of many months 
of experiment and research. The mate- 
rials are the best obtainable and con- 
structed not merely by workmen but skilled 
eraftsmen trained in this highly specialized 
field. 

The solid wood case is of selected kiln 
dried oak with tongue and groove joints, 
a heavy door frame with extra heavy lower 
side and swung on brass hinges, two flush 
set locks each with two keys and brass 
door knob, heavy weatherproof painted 
galvanized iron back and roof cemented 
on, and many other details that make your 
Unitype an investment for years of faith- 
ful service. 

The church name stands out with ex- 
ceptional prominence both by day and by 
night when the four socket interior illumi- 
nation is brightly spreading over the en- 
tire face of the board and at the same time 
there is a most pleasing softness obtained 
from the impeling white opal glass letters 
on the non-glare bronzed effect background 
that is unusual and equally true when 
reversed. 

In its grace of lines and contour there is 
an air about the No. 105 Unitype that gives 
it a dignified and impressive character un- 
usual in a board of even much higher 
price. 


Price $95 is for the board complete (not including standards). 
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Model No. 105-W 
(For Black Message Surface with White 
Letters, Specify No. 105-B) 
Price, $95 
No. 12 Art Iron Standards as shown, 
$20 extra. 


This includes either 


black or white background inner message frame—an emblem such as cross or star 
lettered on white opal glass in diamond space in apex-lettering of the church name on 
white opal glass on the non-glare bronzed effect background up to 30 letters in Roman 
or Block style (extra letters 25c each) and 692 assorted letters for copy in three sizes 


(172—8", 252—2” and 268—1%4”). 


The No. 12 Art Iron Standards as illustrated, at $20 extra, are of heavy wrought iron 


with ball heads. 


They have ample length to allow a deep firm setting in concrete and 
are painted brown over a well covered coating of red lead. 


If No. 12 Standards are not 


desired, board is equipped with two suspension irons at top and two supporting brackets 
at the bottom, for erection either to church wall or back post standards, 
The church name and the emblem which are both illuminated when the board is lighted 


can also be lettered the reverse than as shown on illustration. 


That is, the letters and 


emblem in bronzed effect on white background. 
This No. 105 has a message surface 42” wide by 34” high which, as can be seen from 


illustration, allows ample copy space for practically any set-up. 


No. 105 is 51” wide by 56” high. 


The over-all size of the 


For white background and black letters specify No. 


105-W and for black message surface with white letters, No. 105-B. 


The No. 105 has a weather proof varnish finish. 


If any other special color is desired, 


Ae en ae to this standard durable varnish finish, this can be done at extra charge 
(a) 50. 
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All Benevolence, $450,231; Congregational 
Purposes, $1,693,635; Churches, $18,628,- 
300; Parsonages, $3,922,700; Indebtedness 
on Property, $2,894,235. 


OSTATIC AONE 


GEORGE W. KLINGER 


George Wilson Klinger, after a brief 
illness, died at his home in McAdoo, Pa., 
Tuesday morning, June 24, aged 51 years, 
8 months and 21 days. He was an elder of 
Christ Church, W. Hazelton, Pa., and 
treasurer of the congregation from the 
time the mission was enrolled by our Board 
of Home Missions until his death, a period 
of nearly ten years. He was a Christian 
gentleman devoted to his Church, and an 
efficient Church official, His books are 
models for accuracy and neatness. Fra- 
ternally, he was a member of Willow 
Council, No. 558, Jr. O. U. A. M. 


The funeral, which was largely attend- 
ed, was held on the Friday following his 
death with services in Christ Church and 
conducted by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Cor- 
rell. The words of the text were the first 
clause of Acts XI:24. The remains of 
Brother Klinger were laid to rest in the 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Odd Fellows Cemetery, Tamaqua, Pa. He 
is survived by his wife, stepson, 4 brothers 
and 3 sisters. 

In the death of Elder Klinger the com- 
munity has lost a good citizen, the home 
a faithful husband, the Church a devout 


Christ, and Christ Mission one of her 
ardent supporters. He is gone but not 
forgotten. 


“Peaceful has thy spirit left us, 
And the parting gives us pain; 
Tho’ thy going has bereft us, 
We shall meet to live again.” 

Cc. E. C. 


MICHAEL P. SCOTT 


On July 11, Michael P. Scott, one of the 
most loyal members of Shiloh Church and 
one of Danville, Pa.’s most highly re- 
spected and honored citizens entered his 
eternal home, after a long illness. Mr. 
Scott for years was a trustee of the con- 
gregation, and held this office at the time 
of his death. He was born at Light Street, 
Pa., Sept. 14, 1860, the son of Peter and 
Ann (Bowman) Scott. He was confirmed 
Mar. 30, 1877, by the Rev. G. C. Hall, and 
was a lifelong member of Shiloh congrega- 
tion. 

He was married to Miss Mary Alice 
Hartline, daughter of George and Hariette 
(Heller) Hartline, April 2, 1901, by the 
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Rev. George E. Limbert. He was one of 
the oldest members of the Montour Castle 
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Bleanor Sich ee r ea ee aa HENRY NELSON WIEMAN—“What I Believe About the World” 
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pastor, Rev. Clark W. Heller, and a former Church” 
pastor, the Rev. Joseph me Guy. Burial RUFUS M. JONES—“What I Believe About Prayer” 
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GEORGE W. DOLL 


In the comforts of the Christian faith, 
there entered into rest another devoted 
member of St. John’s Reformed Church, 
Harrisville, Va., in the person of George 
W. Doll, at the age of 83 years, 2 months 
and 28 days, death being due to the infirm- 
ities of old age. 

This beloved brother, genial spirit, gen- 
tle husband and father, has been called 
from the Church militant to the Church 
triumphant. Our hearts are filled kith 
grief because of his loss. But is it not a 
comfort to believe that his work on earth 
must have been done, and that under the 
gracious Providence of God, he has been 
called to a higher work. He was a Con- 
federate Veteran, serving in the Stone- 
wall Brigade. He was a good soldier, 
serving his country loyally; also a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. His wife preceded 
him to the grave 42 years ago. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters: Mrs. Melvin 
Shrum, at home; Mrs. W. C. Carpenter, of 
Richmond, Va., and Mrs. Ernest Miller, of 
Tom’s Brook, Va.; two sisters: Mrs. Kate 
Rhodes, of Saumsville, Va., and Mrs. Mar- 
tha Painter, of Capon Road, Va. 

His funeral was held at the Brethren 
Church, Maurertown, conducted by his pas- 
tor, Rev. Chas. E. Robb, assisted by Rev. 
Edward lL. Miller. Interment was made 
in the Maurertown Cemetery. His body 
was borne to its rest by his nephews. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. They rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” 

CE ie 


HARRIET S. CANTNER 


The Reformed Church lost an able and 
loyal friend in the death of Mrs. Harriet 
Schafirt Cantner, of Huntingdon, Pa., who 
passed to her reward Monday, June 9, and 
was buried from her late residence, 614 
Washington Street, Thursday, June 12, at 
2.30 P. M. The service was conducted 
by her pastor, Rev. Hobart D. McKeehan, 
minister of the Abbey Church. Mrs. Cant- 
ner was born at Chambersburg, Pa., June 
3, 1858, and was aged 72 years and 6 
months, She was a daughter of A. F. and 
Elizabeth Schafirt, both deceased, of 
Chambersburg. Later the family moved 
to Greencastle, Pa., where Mrs. Cantner 
resided until she moved with her husband 
to Huntingdon. 


Mrs. Cantner was graduated from the 
public schools of Greencastle and the J. 
Fred Zeigler School. For a number of 
years she taught in city of Greencastle 
and had, as one of her first scholars, 
Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher. 

She was united in marriage to U. N. 
Cantner, of Greencastle, Nov. 17, 1881. To 
this union were born two children: Alex- 
ander Fridley, who died in infaney; and 
Edna Elizabeth, who survives. She is also 
survived by one sister, Mrs. G. W. Baugh- 
man, of Philadelphia. Following the death 
of her husband, 8 years ago, Mrs. Cantner 
was elected financial secretary of her 
Church. In this capacity Mr. Cantner had 
served a period of 15 years and Mrs. 
Cantner 8, 

Mrs. Cantner was a faithful member of 
the Abbey Reformed Church and was ac- 


VENTURES IN BELIEF 


“CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS FOR A DAY OF UNCERTAINTY” 
If you do not believe that we are entering a new day of assured 
belief, read this book. (Price, $2.00) 


HERE ARE SEVEN NEW BOOKS 
VENTURES IN BELIEF 


The subtitle of this symposium edited by Henry P. Van Dusen is 
“Christian Convictions for a Day of Uncertainty’’. That this confused age 
is finding its way back to truth is evidenced by the number of books of 
this character, earnestly, honestly grappling with the problems ‘that beset. 
Fosdick, Wieman, McConnell, Coffin, Niebuhr, Roberts, Rufus Jones and 
several others bear testimony here to the fact that life cannot go on without 
belief. ($2.00) 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF RELIGION 


Dr. C. E. M. Jobe, author of this new volume, is a public lecturer on 
philosophy at King’s College, University of London, and for the British 
Institute of Philosophical Studies. Frequent articles from his pen appear in 
the Spectator, the Nation and Athenaeum and other magazines of great 
authority. His purpose in this book is to resolve the contradiction which 
he sees existing in the modern world. between the decline in orthodox relig- 
ious belief and the diminishing importance of the churches on the one hand, 
and the growth of interest in religion, on the other. ($2.00) 


HEBREW RELIGION 


The Religious Book Club, choosing this work of Oesterly and Robinson 
as the June monthly selection, says of it: ‘“‘One of the distinctive merits of 
this discussion is that it sets the Old Testament literature and experience 
in clarifying relationships with the earlier forms of religion preceding it. 
Not only is there a careful consideration of the larger area of Semitic belief 
in general, but there is also a full examination of the very earliest stages of 
religious belief. . . . Upon this broad canvas the picture of the spiritual 
history of the Hebrew people is painted.’’ Not easy reading, but of tremen- 
dous value to those who will master it. ($2.50) 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


According to Dr. Shailer Mathews, the author of the book—a Religious 
Book Club selection—Jesus’ death ‘“‘was a result of others’ maladjustment 
to the process rather than a ‘satisfaction’, an exhibition of his confidence 
in the divine economy rather than a penalty of rebellious humanity.’’ ($2.00) 


THE ETHICS OF PAUL 


In keeping with modern interest, Dr. M. S. Enslin—-Harvard Th.D.— 
has in his new book pictured the man Paul against the background of his 
age. He lays the emphasis, not on theology, but on morals. Dr. Enslin is 
professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis in Crozer Seminary. 


($4.00) 
WHAT'S LIFE ALL ABOUT? 


Bertha Conde, a graduate of Smith College and with theological train- 
ing in Glasgow, has spent many years visiting colleges and universities, 
lecturing on the actual problems of living. Her interest is not theology or 
Christology: she seeks to afford help to thinking people who are trying to 
find a way through the forest of modern existence. She has attained fame 
through such books as ‘“‘A Way to Peace, Health and Power.’ This new 
volume is greatly worth while. ($2.60) 


SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 
And here is a practical book for preachers—by Dr. Arthur §. Phelps, 
of Berkeley Divinity School. Such subjects as ‘‘The Speaker’s Relation to 
His Audience,” “Audiences and Their Ways,’ ‘‘The Voice,’ “The ‘Holy 
Tone’,” “Platform Magnetism,” “‘Diction,’’ and ‘“Extempore’ Speaking” are 
concretely discussed. 229 pages of help. ($2.00) 
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tively affiliated with all of its organiza- and will be maintained by the  sur- 
tions. Loved and respected by everyone, 
Mrs. Cantner exercised a beneficent influ- 
ence throughout the Church and social life 
of her city. The fine influence of the 
Cantner family will be cherished in 
the memory of hundreds of families, 


viving daughter, Miss Edna Elizabeth, 


Abbey Church School. j 
H. D. McK. 


Rae 


who is secretary of the Huntingdon County 
Sunday School Association and superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Division of the 


